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Orange pickers at Gregoriou on Mount Athos 


JUBILEE’S Ghon Cuil 


An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve just imported a number of 
twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, recorded in 
leading monasteries in France. Our eye 
has been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeaur, the 
first Cistercian monastery. The record in- 
cludes the famous and very beautiful Trap- 
pist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Ligugé. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 


made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 


of monks and young boys. 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES A prize-winning record. 
$7.50 

33-08 /09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 
Russian Orthodox choir (which had the 
special distinction of being invited to sing 
at Notre Dame cathedral). Deacon and 
choir possess exceptional voices. $7.50 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the inflwence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence wpon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 
001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymus and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymus and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A_ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unuswal 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek according 
to the Melkite usage by priests of Paris’s 
famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten-inch (33 
rpm), $5 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is now 
world famous and is having a great 
effect on Biblical scholarship every. 
where. Two excerpts from its Old 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pere Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are in 
French, they are easily understard. 
able, and present a rare insight into 
the world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical text about the 
“prophet of the nations,” read against a 
musical background. It’s sure to give you 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten- 
inch, $5 

33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an wnusial 
record —a magnificent reading from the 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters in 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham. 
Interspersed are passages of commentory 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalnis, 
Accompanied by trumpets and drunis. 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 

45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number oj 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and cre 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chaiits, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco, 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chaiits 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above recerd, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $3 


PERE DUVAL 


France’s popular folk-singing, guitar. 
swinging Jesuit, doing a collection of 
religious ballads. i. 

45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI Pére Aimé 
Duval in songs that his audiences love best. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-04 LE SEIGNEUR REVIENDRA Per 
Aimé Duval in another set of ballads. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-11 LE CIEL EST ROUGE Still more 
inimitable songs by Pére Dwval. (45 rpm), 





We have a number of reproductions of 
famous primitive Russian ikons, each 
printed in full color on heavy stock. 
The ikons run from 11 x 14 to 10 x 15 


inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 





In this issue JUBILEE returns to a theme of particu- 


lar interest to the modern Church: The Christian 
East. The separation of the East and especially of the 
Orthodox churches is one that has been disastrous 
for the Christian world; the problems involved in 
reunion are to be discussed in the coming ecumenical 
council called by Pope John. How America’s most 
prominent Catholic writer, the Trappist monk 
Thomas Merton, views the monks of the Orthodox 
Church is the theme of Mount Athos (page 8), in 
which the celebrated monastic republic is discussed. 

Earlier articles about Orthodoxy this year brought 
letters of inquiry about Orthodox members JUBILEE 
had called “saint.” Few people know that nearly two 
dozen Orthodox saints are recognized by the Holy 
See. The Eminent English scholar, Donald Attwater, 
in his great four-volume edition of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints (P. J. Kenedy), says of these saints: 
“When in 1940 the Holy See authorized a liturgical 
calendar for the use of the few Russian Catholics it 
included, among other Slav modifications of the By- 
zantine calendar, the feasts of some thirty Russian 
saints, 21 of whom had not previously figured in any 
calendar in use today among Catholics. These last 
all lived after the trouble between Rome and Con- 
stantinople in 1054, Their admission to Catholic 
recognition is a further example of the Holy See’s 
practical judgment that the separation of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church was not fully consummated till 
long after the excommunication of the patriarch 
Cerularius of Constantinople in that year, and in any 
case the consummation became complete in different 
places at different times. The choice of these saints, 
as Father Cyril Korolevsky has remarked (in Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, July 1946, p. 394), based upon 
impartial judgment, does not exclude the possibility 
of still other Russian saints being admitted when 
more progress has been made in the study of Slav 
hagiography. 

“According to Father Korolevsky this has no con- 
nection, whether direct or indirect, with canonization. 
‘When a dissident Eastern church (or part thereof) 
comes into the Catholic Church she brings into it all 
her rights and all her liturgy ; so also her menology 
or liturgical calendar. Only what is directly or in- 
directly against faith is excluded — but this does 
not prevent the need for there being well-chosen criti- 
cal standards for the moral, historical and hagio- 
graphical aspects, so that the inclusion or. exclusion 
of certain saints in a Catholic calendar can be decided 
upon, and so that the positions of others can be 
submitted to fresh examination in accordance with 
developments in hagiographical studies.’ This of 


course is true. Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of the Church’s present practice, it would canonically 
seem to be a case of equivalent (equipollent) canoni- 
zation or of confirmation of cultus.” 

@ Anna Catharina Emmerick, the German Augus 
tinian nun whose revelations resulted in the discovery 
of Panaya Kapulu (see page 36), set off a contro- 
versy that has not yet been resolved. She died in 1824, 
at the age of fifty ; her cause was introduced in 1891. 
Ten years earlier, a French priest named Abbé Grou- 
yet, using the revelations as a guide, discovered a 
house which he was convinced was the one in which 
Mary had spent the last nine years of her life. In 
1891, to prove him wrong, an expedition of Lazarist 
Fathers undertook an expedition to the same site. 
However, finding the same house, they were so struck 
by its correspondence with Sister Emmerick’s de- 
scription that they changed their opinions and be- 
came active supporters of the shrine. However, 
controversy still continues : some people still believe 
that the Virgin died at Jerusalem, and others do not 
accept Sister Emmerick’s revelations. 

In this country a group known as the Friends of 

Anna Catharina Emmerick, under the direction of 
Robert Larson, publishes a newsletter and dissemi- 
nates information about the shrine (their address is 
Box 27113, Los Angeles 27). The account of her 
revelations in four volumes and a biography of 
Sister Emmerick are obtainable from the Academy 
Library Guild. 
@ One hundred years ago Pére Jean-Baptiste-Marie 
Vianney died in the little town of Ars in France. 
Known as the Curé d’Ars, he was soon recognized as 
a saint. Though he had but a limited education, was 
generally regarded as an extremely unlikely candi- 
date for the priesthood, and had little worldly experi- 
ence (he never traveled more than seventy miles from 
his birthplace), he came to exert an influence on 
France and the world that was miraculous. During 
the last year of his life over 100,000 pilgrims came 
to Ars to consult him and make their confessions to 
him. The number of pilgrims to Ars now runs to 
300,000 yearly and is likely to be even greater in 
1959, which is the centenary year of his death. 

Celebrations of the Curé’s centenary began in May 
with High Mass at Notre Dame in Paris, followed by 
Masses, days of recollection, pilgrimages and other 
events throughout France. To commemorate the cen- 
tenary, an excellent new pictorial biography of the 
Curé has just been published by P. J. Kenedy. 
JUBILEE’s article by the Right Reverend René Four- 
rey, Bishop of Belley, is an excerpt from the book, 
The Curé D’ Ars. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
THE COLISEUM 


New York, N. Y. 

The Soviet Exhibition of Science, Tech- 
nology and Culture now being held here has 
drawn more visitors than any other exhibi- 
tion in recent years. Though visually it is 
poorly prepared and chaotically planned, 
it gives the visitor a deep impression of 
the Soviet State. In some areas it is like 
stepping back into the 1920's; others cre- 
ate an effect of appalling monotony and 
still others impress the visitor with the 
immense strides the Russians have made, 
particularly in the sciences. The Russians 
are quite proud of everything in the exhi- 
bition and it is apparent that they are 
trying to be more "American" than we are. 

Few visitors can view the Exhibition 
without thinking of the Soviet on another 
level — the labor camps, the extermination 
of the kulaks in the 1930's, the conquest of 
the satellite nations, the attempt to ex- 
terminate religious life, the brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolt, the spy 
rings, threats, atrocities and lies. It is 
this impression the Russians are obviously 
trying to dispel with their emphasis on 
the world of the future. The first thing 
the visitor sees is the sputnik exhibit. 
In the center of the main floor the Rus- 
sians have mounted full scale models of 
their first three successful outer space 
satellites. They are impressive, larger 
than expected and convey something of the 
vast steps that Soviet scientists have 
made in this field. One of the sputniks is 
a model of the one in which the dog Laika 
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became the first living creature to be pro- 
jected into orbit around the world. Towe: 
ing over the sputniks is a fourteen-fo: 
copper statue of a steelworker, mounted cy 
an eight-foot marble base. Over this pa: 
of the exhibit soars a sixty-foot met: 
arch, nearly reaching the Coliseum roo! 
Surrounding these exhibits are huge co. 
umns proclaiming Russian advances in mi: 
ing, farming, water power and in oth 
fields. There are also some ten thousar 
other exhibits, large and small, spre: 
over six acres of floor space. Gigant 
statues dominate each field: massive at} 
letes, Soviet farm leaders, inventor:, 
scientists. Over to one side a demonstr: - 
tor is carving the word Peace ona big mete1 
lathe. The overwhelming effect is one cf 
power and progress, an impression the Ru: - 
Sians are trying hard to make upon the 
American visitor. However, it is somewhat 
vitiated by the many likenesses of Lenin 
confronting the visitor from unexpected 
places; the Russians undoubtedly never in- 
tended it this way, but it is obvious that 
Big Brother is watching. In the huge paint- 
ing hanging over the main floor he is seen 
proclaiming the Revolution (Stalin is at 
his shoulder, anachronistically). Lenin 
pops up as you turn a corner: in a heavy, 
larger than life bust; in photographs in 
city planning exhibits, in the art section, 
on the cover of a ham radio magazine, in 
quotations in cultural displays. 

Surrounding the sputniks are displays 
showing Russia's progress in atomic re- 
search and heavy industry, with magnifi- 
cently prepared models, some of them thirty 
and forty feet long, of factories and power 
plants, the Moscow airfields, the Stalin- 
grad hydroelectric station and one of the 
first atomic-powered ships, the Soviet's 
icebreaker Lenin. 

Besides the scientific exhibits — too 
much for many visitors — there are also the 
combines and tractors so dear to the Soviet 
propagandist, the machines that form the 
third side of the boy-girl triangle in the 
Russian movies of the 1930's. Soviet radio 
and television is also displayed (a big 
bust of Professor A. S. Popov, 1852-1906, 
"the inventor of the radio,” dominates the 
exhibit). Their quality appears to be abort 
five years behind ours and the styling cf 
their cabinets about the same. To an equel 
degree, Russian cars seem to be behird 
ours, at least in design. They run from 
small, garish two-toned models, the Mo:- 
vick 407 and a similar station wagon, both 
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something like the English Ford, to the big 
plack ZIL-III, a rival to the 1954 Fleet- 
wood; all decorated with plenty of chrome. 
mly in the food exhibit was there any 
visual or material excitement: huge arrays 
of cheeses, sausages, fish, wines, bread, 
confectioneries (including a piano-shaped 
ca..dy box with Van Cliburn's bushy head on 
th: cover), caviars, a hundred kinds of 
bread, all well-packaged and tastefully 
displayed. Here, as in other consumer ex- 
hivits, there were no price tags, either in 
U. +e dollars or in terms of Soviet purchas- 
in power, and most visitors draw the con- 
clusion that such items are not within the 
means of the average Russian. The housing 
exiibit shows how the Russians have in- 
geniously solved a problem that faces al- 
most every nation in the world. They suf- 
fered enormous losses in housing during 
the last war, and with a boom in population 
are facing a great shortage of rooms. They 
have developed prefabricated apartments 
and single homes assembled from porous 
concrete slabs. The cut-away models of 
the apartments looked crowded, though the 
houses (shown in photographs) were all 
surrounded by pleasant little gardens. A 
blandly furnished full-scale model of a 
three-room apartment, meant for two adults 
and two children, seemed as if it would 
be crowded$ again there was no price and it 
was likely meant for a family of good posi- 
tion in the Communist social structure. 
The Soviet art show has earned more 
praise than any other part of the exhibi- 
tion, drawing a favorable comment from 
President Eisenhower and a number of other 
U.S. officials. This is largely because 
the art display at our Moscow exhibition 
has been so controversial. The Russian art 
portrays "Soviet realism" at its best 
the American show includes a wide range of 
forms, with the emphasis on abstract art, 
some of it painted by Americans of one-time 
Left Wing sentiments. The Soviet art is 
all straight pictorial: there are ex- 
cellent landscapes in nineteenth-century 
French impressionist style: painted 75 
years ago, they would earn our respect, 
but with last year's date on them they are 
completely anachronistic and show that 
Russian artists either have had no contact 
with outside artists or have been so subju- 
geted by the state that they are unable or 
afraid to paint in any other manner. Most of 
the works present tried and true Soviet 
sLbjects: romantic scenes of farm or fac- 
tcry life, workers with their shirts open 
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and muscular chests showing chastely, por- 
traits of Soviet "heroes." A. Levitin's 
painting of a woman surrounded by cows is 
typical; it is calleda "Portrait of F. Lis- 
ko, noted calf tender of the Lesnoye State 
Farm," and is the kind of art which adorned 
our magazine covers in the 1920's and has 
drawn praise from U.S. officials and peo- 
ple alike. One of the odd features of the 
art exhibit is the number of portraits 
painters have made of fellow artists, as if 
they were short of subject matter; how- 
ever, the best picture in the show is of 
just such a subject: by an artist named 
P. Korin, it portrays three fleshy, cyni- 
cal painters and is done in mordant colors 
and is just short of being a devastating 
and satirical attack on the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. 

Under the arts comes the Church, which 
as you might expect of an officially athe- 
istic society is presented as a cultural 
vestige. There is a small display of dog- 
eared photographs of churches and mosaics 
of the past, and compared with the examples 
of contemporary Russian architecture, they 
are still beautiful and alive. The examples 
of Soviet architecture are, at best, ap- 
palling. All, from Moscow State University 
(shown in a fifteen-foot long plastic mod- 
el) to rural power stations, follow the 
same style: everything seems to be fa- 
caded with white marble in a neo-classic 
design derived from Greek: porticoes and 
columns, either real or decorative, are the 
major stylistic features. It is a style 
which did not last long in its Western form, 
but, from the photographs on display, is 
being used all across Russia, right out to 
the Pacific, replacing the many beautiful 
indigenous local styles. 

The Russians pride themselves on cultur- 
al activities. They do have a long and great 
tradition inart, music and literature, but 
the examples at the fair are disappointing. 
They apparently have many more national 
and local newspapers than we do, running 
four to eight pages without advertising, 
printed in 67 languages. Typographically, 
they are poor; their books and magazines, 
of which they publish a larger number of 
titles than we do, are all "cultural," and 
are generally unattractive in format, 
though well printed. The point here, how- 
ever, is that the Russians, unlike our pub- 
lishers, are more interested in content 
than in appearance for the sake of sales: 
they have no time-killers like our murder 
mysteries and westerns. Their children's 
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books look like ours of the 1920's, I 
browsed through one published by the For- 
eign Language Publishing House of Moscow. 
Called "Early Dawn,” it was about:a young 
artist and was in English as good as, and 
much like, Constance Garnett's famous 
translations of nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian ciassics. 

The Russians have placed notebooks 
around the exhibition in order to get visi- 
tors’ comments. Some of them are merely 
polite — "Very interesting," "I was im- 
pressed,” "Good luck," and so on, but 
others show a belligerent tone: "Talking 
peace is one things; real action to make it 
real is another.” 

"I just returned from Moscow yesterday. 
What you exhibit and what you have in Rus- 
sia are completely different. You are per- 
petrating a fraud on the American people." 

"Does the average family have any of 
these things or just Khrushchev?" 

"Why do we know what's going on in the 
Soviet Union and the Russian people nothing 
about the U.S.A.?” ? 

"How come the fashions in the fashion 
show don't match the fashions in the pic- 
tures of the Russian people at work?" 

"The world is hungry for new ideas, not 
copy-cat techniques. I am not impressed.” 

However, not all of the comments were 
unfavorable. 

"It shows the long way the Soviets have 
come since the revolution." 

"In this book you will find many ¢om- 
ments which show the ignorance of the Amer- 
ican people." 

I watched a high school boy write: 
"Cheers to the peoples of the USSR for 
bringing us this exhibition and for show- 
ing us the achievements of the first soci- 
alistic state. Please excuse the many cold- 
war-oriented comments in this book. Yours 
for peace and socialism." His girl friend 
added her initials to this. (A short while 
later, I saw another teenager writes: "Why 
don't you have an exhibit on the Hungarian 
revolution?"”) 

Many of the comments are in foreign lan- 
guages, particularly Ukrainian, Polish, 
Hungarian and Yiddish, which particularly 
protest against what the writers, now 
Americans, have experienced under the Sov- 
iet. One, in Yiddish, said: "Through much 
Jewish blood you became so big. Why don't 
you let the Jews go from Russia and the 
other satellite countries? Why did you kill 
the Jewish writers and Jewish doctors?" It 
was signed, "A refugee from Hungary." The 
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man who translated this for me had been co- 
ing to the fair almost every day, trying “o 
talk to visitors about Russia. He had be2n 
born there, had been here twenty year; 
joining the American army at 45 because 
was so passionately convinced that demo 
racy had to be defended. He was wound 
twice in action. "I am an American now," 
said proudly. "But Americans are soft. 
Russia I had a degree at eleven; I knew t 
same subjects that my nephews learn 
eighteen. In the army, after maneuvers, t 
GI's rushed for the newspapers. ‘Ah,’ 
said to the colonel, ‘At last they are i. 
terested in the war.’ But do you know wh: 
they wanted? The comics! When I was a boy 
Russia my mother used to give me the clas;- 
sics to read. Now what do children hee 
get? Cartoons! In another generation :t 
will be too late." Visitors like this ons, 
who know something of Russia and the Rus- 
Ssians from experience, have been spending 
a lot of time in talking to the Russians 
demonstrating equipment. Most of these 
visitors are Poles or Ukrainians; they are 
engaged in an unwearying but fruitless at- 
tempt to reason with and convert the Rus- 
sidans. In one of the conversations I 
watched, a Pole, who had come ,here ten 
years ago, and a Ukrainian from southern 
Poland who had served in the Polish army 
in World War II, argued vehemently in Rus- 
sian with a young engineer in charge of an 
electronics communications exhibit. The 
visitors were going through all the con- 
mon arguments against life under commu- 
nism — the lack of freedom, the need for 
passports for even ordinary life, reli- 
gious oppression, the lack of electoral 
choice, and so on. They kept answering 
their own questions with the word “Siber- 
ia," over and over again. The Russian 
smiled affably, protesting mildly and say- 
ing "Propaganda!" 

Finally the Pole withdrew, saying to the 
Ukrainian, “He's a young boy, let him 
alone, they'll only send him back." The 
Pole then went on to tell the crowd around 
him about his life in America, how he could 
now walk down the street without being 
stopped by the police, how he could teil 
off the government if he felt like it, and 
so on. Scenes like this go on all over tue 
Coliseum, and the Russian exhibitors, 
though obviously men of stolid calm and 
self control, are beginning to look appr>- 
hensive whenever they hear themselves aii- 
dressed in their own language. 

—RALPH J. SHA 
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Letters to the editor 


TH: MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


Dr. Ethel Thurston has written a purely 
mu: ical criticism, such as any artist who has 
wor upon the market has a right to expect 
anc on which he thrives and improves his 
wor <. She has been answered by a shower 
of « notional tirades on the grounds that she 
is r aking a criticism of an apostolic activity 
as uch. The good priests and religious in 
que tion have entirely missed the point. 

Lv. Thurston’s criticism is not damning or 
merely negative. I would say it was a good 
con tructive one. That her opponents know 
litt’: of music, or any art, is proven by the 
fac’ they are confused and cannot under- 
sta: d her distinction between ‘intuition’ and 
‘for aula.’ Formula is born of intuition, but 
onc: learned can become divorced from its 
souce. Then we have what is condemned as 
a li‘eless work or an uninspired one — even 
tho:gh it may be good in some ways and very 
‘cor rect.’ We all one time or another produce 
such work — especially when working under 
duress, but we are not helped to do better by 
emotional friends trying to defend us from 
just criticism. 

The question of the vernacular or transla- 
tion in Dr. Thurston’s article is not a matter 
of apostolic intent, but of artistic. Any musi- 
cian, indeed any artist, knows music com- 
posed for words in one language cannot be 
used for a translation in another language in 
most instances, because the word-rhythm is 
different. A translation needs another com- 
position to fit it. A point to be born in mind 
by those who are pressing for the Divine 
Office in the vernacular: compose a simple 
ofice for the laity in the vernacular with 
music to fit each language and leave the 
Great Office with its wealth of cultured herit- 
age for the monastic orders untouched. 

Murray McCance 
St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 


To be quite honest, I just can’t go along 
with this craze for the vernacular. Exposure 
to Latin never did anyone any harm; chil- 
dren enjoy singing it even if they don’t fully 
understand what it means (do they fully 
understand much of the English they sing or 
pray ?), and trying to discard nearly 2,000 
years of tradition can only weaken, not 
strengthen the Church. . . . 

I’ve made some interesting experiments 
with the musical examples. The Gelineau 
exainple was written off by my graduate 
students as “Why, it’s just nothing.” The 
Redmond tune seemed decidely sacrilegious, 
trivial, insipid— to a group of Southern 
Baptists. I tried the Redmond tune on one of 
my brass pupils, a jazzman from way back 
whe has great difficulty in playing in a 
“lecit” style. The tune was played straight, 
exactly as written. “Hey, Prof,” he said, 
“thit tune just doesn’t make it. It sounds 
like ‘Rudolph the Red-nosed Reindeer.’ ” 

‘his whole controversy carries over so 
we!! into the educational field and the whole 
gei:cral philosophy of education which seems 
prevalent in most quarters, There is all this 
tal’. about bringing things down to the 
the child’s level of understanding, and not 
encugh said about raising the child’s level of 
un ‘erstanding to the comprehension of adult 
id: as, That is why we get college freshmen 
wh can barely spell their own names and 
co..ege graduates who cannot write a single 
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paragraph in which every word is correctly 
spelled. 

R. M. Loncyear 

Dept. of Musicology 

Mississippi State College 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
@ Dr. Thurston’s article, one of several 
during the last ten months about tradi- 
tional and contemporary forms of music 
for the Church, took the approach that 
two recent efforts — the Gelineau psalms 
and the Redmond jingles — are not very 
successful musically, and suggested that 
the Church commission a major com- 
poser (she suggested someone like Igor 
Stravinsky) to write music for current 
use. Dr. Thurston’s article brought many 
letters covering not only music but re- 
lated fields — particularly the liturgy, 
the use of the vernacular. The above 
letters comment on some of the writers 
who opposed her views. — Ep. 
ST. HYACINTH 


You have cheated: poor St. Hyacinth out of 
some new friends. On page 35 of the June, 
1959, JUBILEE you have the picture of a 


Dominican. If you couldn’t identify him, 


couldn’t you ask the Dominicans ? If he was 
a saint in the sixteenth century, you would 
know he is still a saint of the Church. 

St. Hyacinth was received into the order 
by Dominic himself. He was born in Poland 
and returned to Warsaw to fight the heretics, 
and seek new sons for St. Dominic. He is one 
of the saints whom God raised up to make 
fervent the faith of the Poles. That is why 
Poland ranks with Ireland for its loving sub- 
mission to the Holy See and for devotion to 
the Queen of Heaven. 

The picture shows Hyacinth rescuing the 
Blessed Sacrament from the infidels who in- 
vaded Eastern Europe in the 13th century. 
The Blessed Mother performed a miracle by 
making her statue (life size) to weigh like a 
feather so he could rescue her, too, from the 
marauders. 

He’s a nice Dominican and you don’t have 
to be Polish or speak the language to receive 
his help. 

MartHa Harpinc 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ST. MICHAEL 


How very happy we are to see a magazine 
such as JUBILEE attempt to give its readers 
a conception of good art. However, we take 
offense at Elaine Bolognese’s sketch of the 
powerful St. Michael (May 1959). A good 
teacher of religion is constantly trying to 
point out to the children that angels are not 
blue or pink, that they do not have wings, 
that they are powerful and mighty in virtue 
and the love of God. Mrs. Bolognese’s sketch 
is not a little pink or blue cherub, tis true. 
Rather it reminds us of a “battle-axe type of 
wife.” Replace the sword with a rolling pin, 
and St. Michael becomes Old Battleaxe her- 
self —ready to take it out on an erring 
husband! 

It would be embarrassing to take Elaine’s 
St. Michael to school and tell all our little 
Michaels that she is their patron. 

Rev. ALLAN JinIKOVEC 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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3g Proudly announce 
the AMERICAN EDITION* 
of 


A Catholic Catechism 


which has now been adapted for 
use in American schools—the 
Scripture quotations are from 
the edition prepared by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
— by the distinguished theolo- 
gian, Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, 
head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education at the Catho- 
lic University of America. 
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The outcome of many years of 
careful preparation, this new and 
already famous catechism has 
been specially compiled with 
the object of preparing the young 
to lead a full Catholic life in the 
midst of a de-Christianized 
world. Christo-centric in its con- 
ception it embraces both Scrip- 
ture and Tradition in accordance 
with the scheme outlined in the 
Papal Encyclical, Mystici Cor- 
poris Christi. 

Paperbound, $1.25 


440, MON “QE FIO, MON @. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
is also available in a multicol- 
ored deluxe and in an illustrated 
popular edition. It is an ideal 
gift for catechists and teachers, 
parents, priests and religious. 
With the Holy Bible, it belongs 
on every Catholic family’s book- 
shelf. 


Deluxe edition, cloth, 150 multi- 
colored illustrations, two-col- 
or jacket 


Popular edition, cloth, 150 il- 
lustrations 


* The youngest member of a fast grow- 
ing “international family of Croatian, 
Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, 
Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, Japanese, 
Polish, Portuguese, Slovene, Spanish, 
Swedish, Wendish etc. editions, of which 
almost four million have been sold already. 














i Important New Helicon Titles 


OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY 


by Dom E, Flicoteaux, O.8.B. This book gives 
the lie, once and for all, to the complaint of some 
that Our Lady has no great place in the Church’s 
liturgy. Here we are shown, in a manner that is 
prayerful and devoid of sentimentality, the impor- 
tant share Our Lady has in the great Feasts of 
the Church, and also the wealth of spirituality to 
be found in her own particular feasts. The whole 
work breathes an atmosphere of solid, unemo- 
tional devotion that we associate with Benedic- 
tine spirituality. September 15th Price $2.75 


THE HEART OF IGNATIUS 

by Paul Doncoeur, §S.J., translated by Henry St. 
C. Lavin, S.J. In THE HEART OF IGNA- 
TIUS we perceive a man, not cold, not harsh, 
but gentle and lovable, whose heart burns with 
the love of God. No one, we dare say, can ponder 
this book without being more deeply impressed 
by Ignatius, the lover of God and the legislator, 
and by his spirituality which is, in fine, complete 
surrender to . This work is, as it were, the 
“gospel” upon which any “summa” of Ignatian 
spirituality must be based. September 15th $3.00 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


by Jean Danielou, S.J. Pere Danielou has pre- 
pared a beautiful “meditation” using as a leit- 
motiv the idea of Temple. Beginning with the 
primitive Temple that is nature, the progressive 
presence of God to man is traced through the Old 
Testament through the New, in which man really 
but imperceptibly enters — because of Christ — 
into the Holy of Holies, to the very heavenly 
Temple described in the Apocalypse. All this 
while, the reader becomes increasingly aware of 
the role of the Shekinah in his own spiritual de- 
velopment, both as a consolation and a goal. 

November 15th $1.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
HELICON PRESS, Baltimore 27, Md. 








watch out for 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 
MARIA MONTESSORI : 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


by E. M. Standing 


NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 


by Louis Pauwels 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.8.B. 
WRITERS ‘IN ROMAN 
COLLARS: FREELANCE 
WRITING FOR CATHOLICS 


by Henry F. Unger 


ROME IS HOME 


Edited by the Earl of Wicklow 














COMING EVENTS 


August 


17-18 CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
-19 tion, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent 
Station, N.J. The Association, dedi- 
cated to Christian understanding and 
practice of the arts, will devote this 
year’s three-day meeting to “The 
Alphabet as Sacramental”; the his- 
tory of calligraphy will be studied 
with demonstrations by leading art- 
ists; Dr. Ethel Thurston will present 
a method of scholastic training in 
music; and leaders in education, 
philosophy, book design and graphic 
arts will discuss the role of the alpha- 
bet in their respective fields. For 
further information, write to: Sister 
Grace Mary, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey. 


THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS NATIONAL 
YouTH concress, Held this year at 
St. Bonaventure University, Olean, 
New York, the theme of the Congress 
will be “Youth and the Gospel.” 


NORTH AMERICAN LITURGICAL WEEK, 
Notre Dame University. Theme of 
this year’s “Week” will be Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Music and Sacred 
Liturgy. Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna, 
Italy, will present the Spaeth Liturgi- 
cal Award to the architect submitting 
the best plan for an “Ideal Parish 
Church.” Other features: lectures, 
workshops, art exhibits. For full de- 
tails, write to Rev. William Leonard, 
S.J., Boston College, Boston, Mass. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SEMINARIANS’ CON- 
FERENCE at St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Ontario. Outstanding speak- 
ers in the field of communication will 
address this seminar for religious: 
Rev. R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J., presi- 
dent of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion, Rev. Albert Nevins, M.M., editor 
of Maryknoll, Rev. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., Dr. Herbert Marshall McLuhan, 
professor of English at St. Michael’s, 
will approach such subjects as “God’s 
Word in Print,” “Catholic-Protestant 
Dialogue,” “The Teaching of the 
Popes on Mass Media,” and “Com- 
munication of God’s Word Through 
the Liturgy.” More data may be ob- 
tained from the Conference Commit- 
tee, 95 St. Joseph St., Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 


September 
13 1959 sTUDENT CROSS PILGRIMAGE from 
the University of Toronto to the 
shrine of the North American Mar- 
tyrs at Midland, Ontario. Organized 
by the League of Christ the King at 
St. Michael’s College, the 98-mile trip 
will start from St. Basil’s Church on 
the campus of the University (accom- 
panied by a Basilian Father) on 
Sunday the thirteenth and arrive at 
the shrine 4% days later during the 
Novena which precedes the feast of 
the Martyrs on Sept. 26th. Each pil- 
grim pays a $2.00 administration fee, 
plus $3.00 per day for expenses. 
Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to the Pilgrimage Director, John 
Freer, 158 Finch Ave., East, Willow- 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theolog : 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religio. 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west cf 
the University of Notre Dame 
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Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education, 200-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated vocations 
to secular or religious priesthood. Full college 
course leading to BA Degree. 

Write to: Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 








For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vi. 9-2924 

















dale, Ontario, about transportaticn 
(some car pools are being planned a 
the States) and accommodatiors 
(Toronto families may be able to pvt 
up pilgrims free on the nights pr-- 
ceding and following the trip) . 

@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE w_!l 

regularly publish notices of coming event:. 

Send data to the Events Editor. 
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New 
y Books 


Now available 
in English... 


A MANUAL OF 
DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


by A. Tanquerey 
translated by Msgr. John Byrnes 
from 


BREVIOR SYNOPSIS 
THEOLOGIAE 
DOGMATICAE 


More than a summary, it contains in 

some detail a statement and an expla- 

nation of the doctrines of the Catholic 

Church and the foundations of these 

doctrines in Tradition, in the Bible and 

in reason, 

A “time-saver” for priests and semi- 

narians. 

An easy reference book to the layman 

who wishes a scientific explanation of 

the Catholic teaching. 

A mast for Catholic libraries. 

“Msgr. Byrnes has performed a service of 

major importance in making Tanquerey’s 

BREVIOR SYNOPSIS OF DOGMATIC 

THEOLOGY available in English.” 

HENRY J. O'BRIEN, 

Archbishop of Hartford, Conn. 


A set of 2 vols. $9.75 
cloth bound, boxed the set 


JOY 
IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by 
Auguste Valensin, S.J. 
Translated from the French by 
Alastair Guinan 


The French edition JOIE DANS LA 
FOI, published in 1954, was hailed as one 
of the best Catholic books of that year in 
France. It was selected by the Club du 
Livre Religieux and sold over 50,000 
copies. 


AUGUSTINE, 
PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM 


A Study iu Comparative Philosophy 
By Mary T. Clark 


MOTHER MARY CLARK, R.S.C.J., is a 
member of the Philosophy Faculty at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. She was 
born in Philadelphia and received her 
Ph.D. at Fordham University. Her 
studies in Plotinus and Augustine 
were pursued under the direction of 
Reverend Paul Henry, S.J., of the In- 
stitute Catholique in Paris. “I hope 
this book will have the fine success it 
merits.” Vernon Bourke, Ph.D., author 
of AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF WIS- 
DOM. 


At your booksellers’ or 


DESCLEE CoO., INC., 
280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














St. Panteleimon (often called the Russiko) is one of the key monasteries at Mount Athos. 


M O UN 4 ATH O S A famous American Trappist 


discusses a spiritual center of Orthodox Christianity 


| The OVER A THOUSAND YEARS Mount Athos has been one 
of the greatest monastic centers in all Christendom. 
Perhaps those who have heard of this ancient republic 
have cherished a vague idea that Athos was simply a 
“monastery.” Actually, the 35-mile-long peninsula near 
Thessalonica, in northern Greece, is a whole nation of 
monks and monasteries. The capital of this small country, 
which for a long time enjoyed a completely independent 
political existence, is a town called Karyes in the center 


by THOMAS MERTON 


of the peninsula; it is the seat of Synaxis or Synod, 
the representative body of monks elected by the various 
monasteries at the beginning of each year. Karyes is a 
town of monks with a monastic school, a small hotel, and 
various shops and stores run by monks and laymen, ph s 
a small force of Greek policemen who are obliged to r.- 
main celibate as long as they serve on Athos. The peni: - 
sula is absolutely forbidden to all women, for, as legerd 
says, the Blessed Virgin excluded all other women froia 
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the representative body of monks elected by the various 
monasteries at the beginning of each year. Karyes is 4 
town of monks with a monastic school, a small hotel, and 
various shops and stores run by monks and laymen, phi s 
a small force of Greek policemen who are obliged to r- 
main celibate as long as they serve on Athos, The peni - 
sula is absolutely forbidden to all women, for, as legend 
says, the Blessed Virgin excluded all other women froia 
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Athos when she claimed it as “her garden,” after she was 
d:'ven ashore by a storm, near the site of the present 
mnastery of Iviron. 

Whether or not the Blessed Virgin ever came there, 
A nos has been for a thousand years a “desert” cut off 

m the world and a jealously guarded stronghold of 

templation. The mountain itself is at the south end of 
peninsula, and rises to a height of 5,000 feet. The rest 
{ he territory is rugged, stony, wooded and truly wild. 
: eriss-crossed by mule tracks. Automobiles, trucks, and 
tors do not exist on Athos; there are no motor roads. 
¢ ae of the monasteries have telephone connections with 
ea a other. Only one has electric lights, and in conse- 
ence is looked down on by the others. Some of the 
amunities make their living by selling timber. Others 
vrvive by the production of wine or olive oil. All are 
or and even the best of them does not measure up to 
snimum standards of comfort for Western Europeans, let 
lone for Americans. The recent books written about 
Athos, mostly by Frenchmen, take a somewhat sardonic 
tone, their authors treating the residents of the Holy 
Mountain as if they were strange beings belonging to the 
distant past. It is perhaps true that Athos is out of touch 
with our times, far more so than any monastery in the 
Western world. But precisely because of this it has much 
to teach us, since our salvation consists not in keeping up 
with the times but in transcending them, or, as St. Paul 
would say, in redeeming them. 

Athos is the last important Christian survival of the 
typical ancient monastic colonies which flourished in the 
fourth and fifth centuries when monasticism began in 
the Church. In those days men did not enter this or that 
religious order (there were no orders) —they fled to a 
“desert” or to a mountain area in the wilderness where 
monks gathered in twos or threes, or in small colonies of 
ten, twenty, or fifty, or even in large groups of several 
hundred. Others lived alone as hermits and recluses. There 
the monastic way was followed not according to a fixed 
legislative code, but according to traditional customs 
which could be adjusted very flexibly to the needs of each 
one in his spiritual journey to God. So too at Athos, even 
today. The different monasteries, skites and cells are not 
representatives of various “orders” in the Orthodox 
Church. There are still no formal orders, in our sense, 
in the Greek Church, only various kinds of monks. 

At Athos the two main groups are cenobitic and idior- 
thythmic monks. The cenobites live a systematic com- 
munity life resembling that of Cistercians or Benedictines 
in the Western Church. Yet they do not, as one might sup- 
pese, “follow the Rule of St. Basil” or any other rule. The 
Rrle of St. Basil is in any case rather a “spiritual direc- 
tory” than a formal rule like that of St. Benedict. The 
Athonites are bound to keep the typicon (monastic cus- 
tons) of their individual monasteries, and the cenobite’s 
lif: is still in many ways much stricter than the strictest 
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Athos life as seen 

in sensitive photographs by 
William Neufeld: page 8) a 
thoughtful novice from Nea Skete 
fishing for the monks’ supper; 

9) the tall, red-bearded guest 
master at Constamonitou; 10) 
young monks eating under the 
watchful eye of the novice master 
at Gregoriou; and 11) the aged, 
gentle gate-keeper at Karakallou. 


observance in the Western Church. The monks sometimes 
chant in choir sixteen or eighteen hours at a stretch for 
the offices of the greater feasts, and their fasts are more 
numerous and more arduous than ours. The general con- 
dition of poverty in the cenobitic monasteries is all the 
more notable now that these once prosperous houses have 
been gradually ruined. The monks work hard to earn a 
meager living. Wars, revolutions and iron curtains have 
cut off their supply of vocations as well as their revenues. 
And if life in the monasteries themselves is austere, it is 
all the more so out in the cells and hermitages where men 
live on the rugged mountainside in conditions on a level 
with those of the poorest of the poor in the Balkan 
countries, 

The idiorrhythmic monks are peculiar to the Oriental 
Church, if we except those modern religious congrega- 
tions in the West whose members are allowed to retain 
title to their property and to keep their individual earn- 
ings. The idiorrhythmic monks, whether in monasteries 
or out of them, retain proprietorship of what property 
they have, and live on the income from their labor. The 
monastery furnishes them with shelter and work, in a 
rudimentary organization which is controlled not by an 
abbot but by an elected committee. The monks chant the 
office together in choir, but work and live on their own. 
in or out of the monastery, cooking their own meals 
which can include meat on certain days. The monastic 
shops in Karyes are run by idiorrhythmic monks. It is a 
loose kind of life, not necessarily decadent, though it dates 
from a period of relaxation in the history of Athos, in the 
days when it was ruled by the Turks. Monasteries can 
choose to be either idiorrhythmic or cenobitic and some 
have passed back and forth from one to the other several 
times in the course of centuries. 

HERE ARE twenty large autonomous monasteries on 

Athos. The oldest of these is Lavra, founded by St. 
Athanasius of Athos in 963. Though there were hermits 
and small groups of monks on the Mountain before this 
time, and though St. Anthanasius himself first came to 
Athos in 958, the thousandth anniversary of Athonite 
monasticism will probably be celebrated in 1963. The 


monastery of Simopetra, standing on a high cliff over- 
hanging the sea, is probably familiar to many who have 
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seen photographs of Mount Athos; the flimsy balconies 
on which the monks may sit suspended hundreds of feet 
above the sea leave one with an indelible impression of 
the Holy Mountain. Another ancient monastery is Iviron, 
founded in 980 by three knights from Georgia. The com- 
munity was originally Georgian, and chanted the liturgy 
in its own tongue, though for centuries now Iviron has 
been under the control of Greeks. Later I will men- 
tion the once flourishing Russian monastery on Athos, 
St. Panteleimon. 

The score of smaller groups, skites, kalybes, kellia and 
hermitages, all depend on one or other of the main mon- 
asteries, which alone can be represented by delegates (one 
each) in the synod at Karyes. 

The general level of life for the idiorrhythmic monks is 
a little more comfortable and a great deal more inde- 
pendent than it is for the cenobites. The largest and most 
prosperous Greek monasteries are idiorrhythmic. Cenobit- 
ism flourished most of all among the Russians, who are 
now rapidly declining in numbers and significance. The 
idiorrhythmic monastery of Vatopedi, one of the largest 
and least primitive, is the only one that has electric light 
and a few water closets which may or may not work. It is 
also the only Athonite community that has adopted the 
Gregorian calendar, so that Vatopedi celebrates the feasts 
of the liturgical year with the Western Church, thirteen 
days ahead of the other monasteries on Athos. 

Only at Vatopedi does twelve o’clock mean noon. Other 
monasteries, following the Turkish practice, put twelve at 
sunset, about seven P.M. Iviron, different from all the 
rest, puts twelve at sunrise, as it used to be done in 
Persia. The atmosphere of independence on Athos is 
therefore something quite unusual in this world of ours 
where no one dreams of disregarding the clocks of his 
time-belt, no matter how nonconformist he may be in 
other respects. 

-The so-called skites are dependent monasteries, not 
necessarily smaller than the twenty autonomous commu- 
nities that have a voice in the synod. On the contrary, 
Stavronikita, which today numbers only 22 monks, is an 
autonomous house, while the Russian skite of St. Andrew 
once outnumbered it by several hundred but never man- 
aged to become autonomous. We will return later to this 
question, with a word of explanation. 

Besides the skites, the Holy Mountain is dotted with 
kalybes (cottages) where two or three monks live and 
work together, and then there are caves and cells for 
hermits, some of whom still live in the same seclusion 
and austerity as the primitive monks of the desert. The 
great variety of vocations on Athos, the respect for indi- 
vidual differences of vocation, the liberty allowed to the 
grace of the Holy Spirit: all this remains a significant 
characteristic of this monastic nation, and a sign of 
its vitality. 

Not everyone can become a hermit: this depends on 
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the permission of monastic superiors who jealously guacd 
the privilege and grant it only to those who have prov-+d 
their spiritual strength and purity of heart and are realy 
to be “kissed by God.” 

At the same time we must not take too romantic a vii w 
of the solitaries on Athos, They lead a life that is, from 
our Western viewpoint, utterly squalid, filthy and mis¢ r. 
able. Yet they seem to get along well enough at it, aid 
they really are, for the most part, deeply spiritual me, 
(In fact it is quite possible that they are more spiritual 
than the monks of our more hygienic and up-to-date 
monasteries with their spotless dairy cows and wel. 
washed pigs.) The hermits on Athos are, generally, mcn 


- of peasant extraction who are physically prepared to live 


a life exposed to heat, cold, vermin and near-starvation. 

The population of Athos has had its ups and downs 
since the tenth century. Perhaps the highest number was 
reached in the sixteenth century when it is estimated that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 monks and hermits lived on the 
Mountain. This was when the monastic republic enjoyed 
its greatest material. prosperity, in spite of the fact 
that Turkish government imposed a levy on the monks, 
in return for leaving them in peace. There was a sharp 
decline after the Greek revolution in 1821. Many monks 
went into the army and fought for Greece, leaving the 
monasteries half empty. 

The nineteenth century saw the great tide of Russian 
vocations to Athos, astutely promoted by the Tsars who 
took over a ruined, abandoned Greek monastery (St. Pan- 
teleimon) and built it up into a powerful community of 
1,500 Russian cenobites. The Russiko, as this cenobium 
is called, became a kind of political nightmare for all 
the rest of Athos. The Greeks fought with all their power 
to prevent the populous and wealthy Russian skites, like 
that of St. Andrew, from becoming independent monas- 
teries and thus gaining a seat in the synod. They already 
suspected that half the monks of the Russiko were Tsarist 
soldiers in disguise, and were afraid that the Russians 
might gain control of the governing body of the peninsula. 

In 1912, the population of Athos was about 7,000, of 
whom over half were Russians. By 1930 this number had 
been cut almost in half, and of course the biggest decline 
of all was among the Russians, who had received 110 
vocations since the Bolshevist revolution. One by one tie 
dependent cells and kalybes closed down and the agi.g 
Russian monks fell back upon the larger monasteri:s 
which, even with these reinforcements, remained h. if 
empty and began to go to ruin. 

Vocations from other Iron Curtain countries have a: 0 
rapidly declined. The Serbian idiorrhythmic monaste y 
of Chilandari has dwindled from eighty monks in 19.) 
to 43 in 1950. The same rate of decline is found in Z- 
graphou (Bulgarian) and the Rumanian skite of Pr - 
dromos. But the Greek monasteries themselves are in 1) 
better condition. The population of the Holy Mounta‘: 
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was 4,600 in 1930 and must be little more than half that 
number today. 

Lavra, one of the most flourishing Greek idiorrhythmic 
houses, and said to be the best on Athos, had six hundred 
monks in 1930 and only two hundred in 1953 —a drastic 
loss in 23 years. The outlook for the future of Athos is 
not reassuring and, in parentheses, the Russian ambas- 
sador in Athens has taken a discreet, disquieting interest 
in the Russiko. (The remaining monks are all loyal to the 
memory of the Tsars whose-portraits are everywhere at 
St. Panteleimon.) It is known that monasticism is toler- 
ated today within the USSR for reasons of political ex- 
pediency. Perhaps the Kremlin might suddenly one day 
find it dialectically correct to take over the Russiko for 
its own monastic purposes— and revive the nightmare 
that kept the Greeks of Athos uneasy all through the 
nineteenth century. 

HE TYPICAL ATHOS MONASTERY is a fortified village of 
7 aca balconied buildings centered around the 
main church or katholikon, There are always other 
churches and chapels — seventeen, for example, at Va- 
topedi. In these churches and chapels are innumerable 
ikons, some of which represent the best of Byzantine 
painting and many of which figure in miraculous legends. 
Most of the monasteries, particularly those near the sea 
shore, have arsenals as well as crenelated walls, a re- 
minder of the days when they had to be ready to defend 
themselves at any time against pirates or Latin raiders 
from the West. Though in the earliest days of Athos, 
before the schism of 1054, there was a monastery of 
Italian Benedictines on Athos, the Western Church has 
not been popular there since the Crusades. Too often 
parties of Crusaders or other groups of Western knights 
raided and sacked the monasteries of Athos, and the 
memory of these events has remained tenaciously alive. 

Nor has the memory of theological attacks from the 
West died out on Athos. In the fourteenth century there 
was a great and highly significant mystical revival on 
the Holy Mountain, the hesychast movement, led by St. 
Gregory Palamas. This movement was attacked by a 
“westernizing” Greek from Italy, Barlaam the Calabrian, 
a pseudo-Thomist who was formally defeated in the lists 
of Greek Orthodox theological controversy. The doctrines 
of Palamas were granted official recognition (though not 
dogmatically defined in our Western sense of the word). 

Hesychasm, which has always been regarded with ex- 
treme caution, if not outright suspicion, by Western 
writers, has perhaps been treated too shabbily by them. 
It is clearly something more than a technique of auto- 
hypnosis by which one pretends to “procure” or “induce” 
a state of mystical illumination. Hesychasm has some 
technical points in common with hatha-yoga, but it is an 
authentically Christian and deeply simple way of prayer. 

Gregory Palamas taught that the “uncreated energies” 
of God could communicate themselves directly to men 





At Esphigmenou, monks, standing on a typical Byzantine 
arched balcony, clean the monastery’s lamps. 





even in the present life (he rejected the idea of created 
grace) and he thought that in mystical prayer the con- 
templative could see and experience the “light of Thabor” 
which is also enjoyed by the blessed in Paradise, in 
expectation of the fuller and more complete light that 
will be theirs, in body and in soul, after the Resurrection. 
All these points are questionable and might seem, to 
Western theologians, to be unacceptable. But perhaps we 
should not reject them without first having made sure we 
know what they really mean. Is the idea of the “uncreated 
energies” so different, after all, from our own doctrine on 
the “light of glory”? In practice, the hesychast “way 
of contemplation” is simply a method of recollection 
which relies on slow, rhythmical breathing and silent 
repetition of an aspiratory prayer like “Lord Jesus Christ 
have mercy on me a sinner.” 
L’ WOULD BE A GREAT MISTAKE to idealize the monasti- 

cism of Mount Athos. But it would be a far greater one 
to underestimate it. Here, as everywhere, human frailty 
and the miseries of man as a political animal have made 
themselves evident from age to age. And yet Athos re- 
mains, for all its deficiencies, one of the most authentic 
and integral examples of Christian monasticism. After 
a thousand years it is still quite close to the original pat- 
tern of monastic life that was first developed in the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria. It is above all the fullness 
and variety of Athos that impress us. Like everything else 
in the West, our monasticism has been subject to frag- 
mentation — it has been atomized. We have broken up 
into different orders, none of which retain the many-sided 
completeness of the monastic ideal. The Carthusians pre- 
serve the solitary life, without being real hermits. The 
Cistercians preserve the cenobitic way. Their life is highly 
regimented and organized down to the last iota: it per- 
mits of one, and only one, strictly limited interpretation 
of St. Benedict. Any attempt to vary the formal pattern 
is regarded with suspicion. The Camaldolese have both 
hermits and cenobites, and even recluses, but here too 
the framework is narrow. The Benedictines are flexible 
and adaptable, but are too involved in active labors. 

The free growth that has been permitted on Athos for 
a thousand years has extended in all directions and some- 
times the branches that should have been pruned have 
been allowed to wander too far. The fruit has not always 
been sweet. The branches have not always been strong 
enough to resist storms. The fact that Athonite monachism 
has sedulously ignored all modern developments in tech- 
nology or hygiene is not necessarily in its favor. There 
should be a reasonable adaptation to the times — though 
the obvious danger is not lack of adaptation to, but sub- 
mersion in, the spirit of these times. In the main, the 
spiritual growth of Athos has been normal, healthy and 
supremely varied. Such rich variety is a noble, desirable 
thing. There is room for the weak and the strong. There 
are all kinds of levels of observance. There are all kinds 
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of opportunities for contemplative perfection. The hcri. 
zons are not those of one four-walled enclosure. The mx nk 
is never shut up within the limits of a rigidly confined 
outlook. There are always possibilities for unexpec ed 
growth ; one can always aspire to new — or old directic ng, 
However these new directions are always purely cn. 
templative. The monks of Athos have never engaged in 
any kind of active apostolate, and never even seem to 
have considered it necessary. Their apostolate of pra yer 
and example has been unexcelled. For centuries the : m. 
bition of every devout Orthodox Christian man was to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Mountain — an objec' ive 
second, in this respect, to Jerusalem alone. Adaptatior to 
the times should not mean abandonment of a contcm. 
plative ideal. 

HAT IF SOMEDAY there were to be an Athos for «he 

Western Church, the Western world.? Some island, 
some mountain jutting out into the sea, a “nation” of 
contemplatives with room for Benedictines and Cartiu. 
sians and Cistercians and Camaldolese, for cenobites and 
hermits, for small and large groups with diversified ob- 
servances, with free access to one another, with reason. 
able opportunities for mutual stimulation, transit and 
exchange. Is this a heresy? Is this a dream? Have we 
reached the point where all dreams are regarded as dan- 
gerous and forbidden? When life has no more risk in it 
and no more dreams, it is no longer life. _ 

Still, though one may dream, one must also be realistic 
if he hopes to see those dreams come somewhere near 
actuality. It is evident that with the various contempla- 
tive orders structured as they are, and with each one 
jealous of its own usages, its own intepretations of the 
Rule, and its own exclusiveness, it would be over-opti- 
mistic to expect them to get along together in a monastic 
“republic” like Athos. They could co-exist, no doubt, and 
be good friends. But there could never be a real com- 
penetration and mutuality of ideals. One wonders if they 
could really form a large, homogeneous group, a real 
intermonastic family. Whatever may be the answer, spec: 
ulation on the point is perhaps useless. A group of com- 
munities and individuals living the monastic life at 
different levels and with varying tempos could be formed 
of lay contemplatives, gathered in groups around about 
a nucleus of one formally established monastic family — 
say, a community of Primitive Benedictines. Here there 
would be plenty of flexibility, plenty of opportunity for 
growth in new directions, Organization ought not be the 
first and most important consideration. Indeed, with our 
mania for organizing, our first impulse is to sit d« wn 
and draw up plans on paper, wondering meanwhile | ow 
to set in motion the proper machinery for getting th -m 
approved in Rome. What we really ought to do is what he 
first monks did : go off somewhere into the wilderness ( :p- 
proved by a qualified director) and see how long and how 
well we can stand it— with or without companions. Bf 


A lonely monk-shepherd leads is 
flock off to ; ast 

















The Pope’s brothers 


SOTTO IL MONTE, ITALY 


THE OLD MAN in the faded wool cap and patched corduroys 
is Zaverio Roncalli, the brother of Angelo — Pope John 
XXIII : that old man of 76, making brooms of birch twigs 
in his knotty peasant fingers, is the brother of the vicar of 
Christ. At his side is his younger brother, Alfredo, 69 
years old, who hands Zaverio the wire and tools he needs. 
Their village, Sotto il Monte, a village like any other in 
northern Italy, lies in the foothills of the chain of mountains 
buttressing the Alps. Here, 78 years ago a child named 
Angelo was born whom his mother hurried to have bap- 
tized at the Church of Santa Maria. His father, Baptista, a 


Zaverio, 76, is the oldest of the three. He is married but 
has no children and has adopted a girl. Here he is making 
brooms out of branches. 
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modest tenant farmer of Count Morlani, thought the boy 
would grow up to be another hand on the farm. 

In the province of Bergamo, weren’t they all peasanis, 
father and son? And poor peasants at that, because of thie 
terrible droughts which burned the harvests year after 
year. 

Even today the 1800 inhabitants of Sotto il Monte hae 
one main subject of conversation: an irrigation proje:t 
which engineers have been planning for a long time ard 
which will make the land fertile and the families somewh :t 
less miserable. 

Zaverio and Alfredo Roncalli are not exceptions to tie 
rule. They own seven acres of land and raise wheat, wise 
grapes and corn. That isn’t much land to support a whole 
crowd of nieces and nephews, cousins and aunts. Just tlie 
same, they are proud because, by economizing penny | y 
penny, they have raised themselves on the social scal:. 
Their father Baptista was a tenant farmer: they are now 


Alfredo (between two friends) is 69. Like his sister Assunta 
he has never married. A simple man, he takes care of the 
cellar and the yard of the house. 
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{ rm-owners. And what is more, their house is beautiful. 
/ fter the election of their elder brother to the throne of St. 
| ster, they even repainted it. To show that this brother, 
vhom they pointedly call Angelo, hasn’t forgotten them, 
}2 had one of the walls decorated with his coat of arms. 

A quarter of a mile from there is the home of Giuseppe. 
( nly 64 years old and the father of ten, he is the youngest 
o' the Roncalli brothers. He is also a farmer owning eight 
ares of land. I surprised him in his vineyard which he was 
p uning cautiously. He allowed himself to be photographed 
s mply, like a man used to newspaper photographers. 

It should be said that the people of Sotto il Monte have 
k own a bit of glory since the day after the white smoke 
vent up. Every reporter wanted an inside story on the new 
T ope, and tried to get an original detail. . . . To all, the 
v llagers said, “Angelo was always very pious. But what a 
rogue !” 

His teachers had the same thing to say in digging up 
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Ciuseppe Roncalli, 64, taciturn and a hard worker, is 
te father of ten children. His eight acres are devoted 
e uirely to his vineyard. 
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his old report cards. He got marks of seventy in religion, 
but only an average of forty in mathematics or geography. 

Zaverio, Alfredo and Giuseppe haven’t changed their 
ways at all in half a century. They still work on the land, 
rising at dawn, going to bed late at night. Their life as 
small farmers is that of millions of other Europeans, always 
dependent on the rain to make the seeds grow. 

For them, it is a tremendous glory to be Angelo’s 
brothers, but they miss the days when as Patriarch of 
Venice he used to spend three-weeks’ vacation with them 
at Sotto il Monte. They miss sitting with him and drinking 
a glass of local wine, remembering the old days of tenant 
farming and the life of their parents. 

“Now perhaps we shall never see him again. Think of all 
the work he'll have to do!” they say to visitors. “And we 
ourselves . . . we don’t have the time to go and see him. 
On a farm there is always something to be done.” 

— JEAN-PHILIPPE CANDRON 


3 che 

Pope John XXIII was born in this simple 

farmhouse. As a boy he played in the yard below and helped 
his father, Baptista, with odd jobs. 
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~Carthusian 


pioneer 


At 82, white-haired, bright-eyed Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore is still active both as priest and psychiatrist. The first 
American Carthusian in solemn vows, he was ordained a 
Paulist priest in 1901 ; 22 years later, he became a Benedictine. 
In 1947, at seventy, Dom Moore joined the Carthusians in 
Spain, and in 1950, as Fr. Pablo Maria, was instrumental in 
establishing the first Carthusian foundation in America at 
Whitingham, Vermont. 

While a Paulist, Dom Moore achieved his medical degree 
from Johns Hopkins University, served as a captain and major 
in the medical corps of the United States army during World 
War I ; later he was head of the Department of psychology and 
psychiatry at the Catholic University of America. His career 
also includes thirty years of work with adults and children 
while director of the Clinic for Mental and Nervous Diseases 
at Providence Hospital, Washington, D.C., and at the Child 
Guidance Center of Catholic University. 

Besides a number of technical works on psychiatry, he 
published the popular LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD, this month 
marks the publication of a new book of his, HEROIC SANCTITY 
AND INSANITY. Embracing the two fields which interest him 
most, it includes a study of St. Thérése of Lisieux refuting 
attacks on her by her critics. At an age when most men are in 
retirement, Dom Moore, thriving on Carthusian fasts and 
austerity, is presently in the midst of a massive three-volume 
work, GOD, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 
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THE ROBING OF A NUN 


An ancient ceremony is a big event for a young missionary sister 


Recently an eighteen-year;old English stenographer named 
Marie received the veil of the Franciscan Missionaries of 
the Divine Motherhood at Ladywell Convent, Godalming, 
Surrey. Marie took the new name of Sister Mary Clare. 
The centuries-old but rarely; photographed ceremony is 
held after a girl has served a brief period as a postulant. 
For Marie, the ceremony was the climax of six months’ 
preparation. She now begins two years as a novice before 
taking the first of her annual vows. Her life as a novice 
means seclusion from the outside world for religious 
formation. Starting at 5:10 each morning, Marie will 
spend her days in prayer, study and manual work. Silence 
is observed at all meals, except for spiritual reading by 
one of the other sisters who sits in a pew at the center of 
the refectory. There will be conferences from the chap- 
lain. Manual work might require driving a heavy tractor 
A former stenographer, Marie, on the adjoining 100-acre farm or peeling potatoes in the 
eighteen, arrives by train at convent kitchen. After her novitiate and further studies 
Guilford, England, to begin her Sister Mary Clare will most likely be sent to one of the 
postulancy. congregation’s houses overseas. 


Arrer six months as a postulant, Marie — now 
called Mary Clare — begins a two-year novitiate 
with the symbolic clothing of a novice ceremony. 
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@ A comparatively new 
congregation, the Franciscan 
Missionaries of the Divine 
Motherhood were founded by 
Mother Mary Francis Spring in 
1936 and received papal approval 
in 1947. Their motherhouse is 

at Surrey, in southern England. 
They specialize in midwifery, a 
vocation chosen after an appeal 
by Pope Pius X1 for religious 
women to go into that field. 
Today they have 300 members in 
23 foundations scattered around 
the world — ten in England, the 
rest in Ireland, Italy, Gibraltar, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. 
Seventy novices are in training. 

Besides obstetrics, the 
congregation maintains hospitals 
for general and maternity 
nursing, training schools, 
homes for mentally defective 
children, leper colonies, 
tuberculosis sanitariums, and 
orphan homes. 

The sisters, who come to the 
novitiate at Godalming, Surrey, 
England, from all over the world, 
begin professional specialization 
after the novice period. A 
number of them are qualified 
nurses or have medical degrees 
before entering the novitiate. 
Others, like Sister Mary Clare, 
enter the convent from business 
or immediately after school. 








"Tue crorane ceremony requires a wedding gown, symbolic of the 
role as brides of Christ. The Malayan novice wears her country’s 


traditional wedding dress. 


Many crare receives the order’s habit. By a700-year-old 
privilege granted only to followers of St. Francis of Assisi, Mary 
Clare is robed at the altar. 
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Mary cuare’s hair is cut to show that she is leaving the vanities of the world. Not all 
religious orders follow this practice. Here, Mary Clare gets a partial cut so that she will be able 
to return to the outside world without embarrassment if she decides to leave the novitiate. 
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Mary CLARE is robed at the altar. Since her 
congregation concentrates on areas related to 
nursing, it uses a white habit appropriate to that 
profession. 


; ROBING process is completed with the 
pinning of the veil. It signifies the novice’s 

_».. resolution to consecrate her virginity for the 
, love of Christ. Sister Mary Clare will 
spend seven years more with the Sisters 

of the Divine Motherhood before she 

takes her final vows. 
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‘Ee SCAPULAR, worn over the shoulders, 
symbolizes the yoke of Christ, All sisters 
who wear habits have a veil and scapular 
as part of their uniform clothing. 
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A Corpus Christi procession in 


Che world marks the centenary of a saintly parish ea alte Wren anal 
priest who brought fame to an obscure French village ‘he Girt favorite feasts and he 


put all his energies into it. 
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The Curé d’Ars 


by THE RIGHT REVEREND RENE FOURREY 


Ars today. When the Curé lived here, he had only 230 
parishioners. This year 500,000 pilgrims are expected in Ars. 


A HUNDRED YEARS after his death he is still called the Cué 
d’Ars: in the eyes of the world he is inseparable from h s 
parish. Before bearing “the immortal title which swai- 
lowed up his other name, he was called Vianney — Jean- 
Baptiste-Marie Vianney.” We hardly remember it for “h s 
name disappeared in his function”; “in the future, as in 
heaven, he will be.known only as the Curé d’Ars.” 

His fame spread far and wide and put the remote village 
where he worked in the limelight. As Barbey d’Aurévilly 
says (my present quotations are mostly taken from his 
work), “he turned this corner of the earth into something 
so glorious that people come from all over the world io 
contemplate its splendor.” 

On first arriving at Ars, Father Vianney had a presenti- 
ment that the unknown place was to become famous. The 
Vicar-General of Lyons, Msgr. Courbon, told him: “I am 
sending you to a rather bad little parish for you to make it 
good.” That is how he was appointed to a job “which he 
had not desired and which was not particularly desirable.” 
When he first caught sight of the village an inner voice 
murmured, “You see that little group of houses ; a day will 
come when there will not be enough of them to contain the 
crowds.” 

When he grew old he recalled that odd presentiment with 
a laugh : “Once in my life I was a prophet, but a bad proph- 
et, a prophet of Baal.” And when a friend of his, Brother 
Athanasius, the village schoolmaster, asked him what on 
earth made him think such a thing, he retorted, “You have 
no idea what crazy notions cross my mind.” 

The prophecy came true beyond what could be imag- 
ined. For thirty years people swarmed round his pulpit 
and confessional. In the last year of his life, the number of 
pilgrims rose to nearly 120,000. 

To draw attention away from himself, Father Vianney, 
as we know, gave prominence to St. Philomena, whom he 
called “his deputy before God”; he named the pilgrimage 
to his church after this little-known Roman saint, and it 
was she whom he pretended drew the amazing crowds, ard 
bestowed the marvelous graces. But the pilgrims saw things 
in a different light. They did go and pray before the relics 
and statue of the saint, but that was not the primary pur- 
pose of their journey. They wanted to meet the parish 
priest, to see him and speak to him. Some were there out 
of mere curiosity. But most were driven by the desire “‘o 
see God in a man.” 

A century after his death, the pilgrims are still comin «. 
Now that the Church has raised Father Vianney to her 
altars, hundreds of thousands of pilgrims converge on A’s 
every year to tread in his footsteps. 

I need not describe the village. It does not take long 0 
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sve it. There is nothing to attract tourists. All that matters 
ic finding the saint in his own surroundings and retracing 
bh s humble life. The simplest objects that reflect something 
o him can suddenly move even the most casual passers-by 
tc. tears. 

The old nave of the church, of no particular style or 
p-riod, its plain wooden pulpit, the rustic confessionals, 
t! e dowdy, antiquated, unpretentious decoration of the old 
s de chapels, all these the visitor sees, pausing as in the 
p-esence of holiness. 

The presbytery has a small inner yard with a few elder 
bishes — a regular Bois de Boulogne, the Curé used to 
s iy; then there are the shabby kitchen and poverty-stricken 
rooms. Now it is more or less in order, but “I remember 
s-eing the brambles growing in at the kitchen window,” 
s tid Jeanne-Mary Chanay in 1864. 

In the diocesan process (the preliminary enquiry in a 
beatification cause) there is a description of his room, in 
those days “the only habitable room in the building.” It 
vas then much as it is now: “In this hideous little room, 
cark, smoky, with two curtainless windows, everything was 
aad is dowdy and ramshackle. On the walls there are old 
pictures painted on glass representing our Lord or the 
Blessed Virgin and a few favorite saints and portraits of 
the bishops of Belley ; the wallpaper is tattered, faded and 
smoke-stained. Opposite the door there are rows of shelves 
full of old books, in the far corner stands an old wardrobe 
with drawers which used to contain the constantly replen- 
ished stores of crosses and medals, and in the middle a 
small oak table. On the other side of the room there is a 
humble bed with threadbare curtains.” 

Father Vianney liked it like that. “His room was, if any- 
thing, worse then than now,” Brother Athanasius tells us ; 
“there were some loose tiles in the floor and he refused to 
have it repaired.” 

Pilgrims can see it as it was when he was there. On the 
table lie the old man’s spectacles besides his breviary. You 
can imagine him at any moment coming out of church and 
with heavy, stumbling footsteps climbing the stairs, as he 
did times without number. You can almost catch him mut- 
tering, “Poor Curé d’Ars, what will become of you ?” or 
gently teasing himself, “There now, the old wizard did 
good business today.” The whole place is so full of him, 
his presence has so strongly marked everything, that you 
can imagine him to be present now and Ars to exist only 
because of him. 

In their curiosity the pilgrims ferret out whatever can 
provide some clue to the man and the saint. 

They try to picture his features. When they go into the 
new part of the church, with dome and chapels where the 
o'd Romanesque choir-stalls were, they gaze for a moment 
a: Bossan’s and Sainte-Marie-Perrin’s sumptuous architec- 
ture, so incongruous here. But what really attracts them is 
the glass sarcophagus in which his body lies exposed to 
v.ew. 

His face had to be covered with a wax mask, but ac- 
cording to the old folk in the village at the time of the dioc- 
e.an process it gives a pretty good idea of what he looked 
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like. His features, gaunt and deeply furrowed, are as they 
were when they knew him in life. 

There he lies, full length, in his soutane, with rochet and 
stole, his hands joined, his eyes closed, and the visitors 
pause to memorize the scene. 

What they are looking for is not so much the face of a 
dead man as an idea of him as he was when he was alive. 

There are of course whole series of popular prints to be 
had, picturing “Monsieur Vianney” on a great variety of 
occasions. The naiveté of this iconography is not without 
charm, and it helps us to conjure up an atmosphere and 
thus to perceive something of the attraction of the Ars pil- 
grimage for thousands of simple people in the saint's life- 
time. Those portraits, mostly with frames ornamented with 
scenes of special events in his life, are not really such cari- 
catures as one might suppose. 

He objected to having his portrait done. Artists had to 
invent ingenious ways of getting sketches of him. He dis- 
liked having his catechism course turned into posing ses- 
sions. Everyone knows how he turned on Cabuchet, the 
sculptor : “Do be still,” he said, “you are distracting every- 
one and you are even disturbing me.” 

He did not like to have people thinking his shabby ap- 
pearance was of any importance at all. He hated seeing 
his portrait exhibited at the doors of the village houses. In 
the course of time he got used to it, as to much else that he 
found annoying. But still, on his little daily trek from pres- 
bytery to church, when he passed the missioners’ house, he 
bent his head and turned away, looking like a man going 
to his execution. If by any chance he caught sight of one 
of those hated pictures adorning the village walls, a cheer- 
ful sally would serve to rid him of his embarrassment : 
“That carnaval of mine, again! Unhappy man that I am, 
they hang me, they sell me. Poor Curé d’Ars !” 

Another time when he saw a portrait of himself he ob- 
served : “Do I really look as idiotic as that ?” 

The Curé d’Ars was obviously fond of a joke at his own 
expense. Those who knew him best said that his looks 
didn’t do him any particular credit. “His face was pallid 
and angular, his body frail, his height below a low average, 
his walk heavy, his manner timid and awkward, his whole 
appearance rather common and lacking distinction ; in 
fact, apart from his ascetical air and the bright expression 
of his eyes, there was nothing about him to attract atten- 
tion.” 

On first meeting him many people expressed surprise, 
some were openly disconcerted. A lady from Paris ex- 
claimed, “The Curé d’Ars — is that all?” The saint, who 
had sharp ears, overheard the remark and replied gra- 
ciously, “The Queen of Sheba expected too little, but you, 
Madam, expected too much.” 

Physical deficiencies apart, it must be stated that, con- 
trary to a widely held but superficial view, the personality 
of the Curé d’Ars was, humanly speaking, far from banal. 

His humility was such that he tended to run himself 
down, contending that “God has done me the great favor 
of putting into me nothing which I could use as a prop, 
neither talent nor learning nor strength nor virtue.” 
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The Curé’s worn and tattered breviary and glasses. He used a 
picture of the Holy Trinity as a bookmark. 


With his memories of a late start and difficult times, h: 
preferred people to take him for a man without any natura 
endowments at all. He would compare himself to Bordin 
the village idiot. “He does what has to be done,” he said 
“but among other people he is a dunce. I think I am lik: 
that among other curés. In any family there’s one chil 
who is less bright than the others. At home my brother 
and sisters were fairly bright ; I was the dull one.” 

Many took his word for it. Clearly he was never a schola 
and abstract thought was not his strong point. But he ha: 
good sense and poetic intuition. And his utterances ofte: 
put the most able metaphysicians in the shade. 

Moreover, he possessed an unusual lucidity and acuity 0 
mind that enabled him instantly to see into the depths o' 
souls, His judgment was quite exceptionally sure. 

More unexpected, perhaps, was his natural good humo - 
and real sense of fun. This priest so near to God neve: 
missed an opportunity for a smile or a laugh or a joke. 

Amusing retorts to certain importunate lady pilgrims 
are on record : “Father,” said one, “I have been here thre» 
days and I have still not had a chance to speak to you.” —- 
“In paradise, my child, we'll talk in paradise.” 

And again, “Father, I still haven’t been able to sez 
you!”— “You haven’t missed much.” — “Father, just 
one word !” — “My child, you have already said a dozen 
words,” — “Father, I wish you would tell me what my 
vocation is.” — “Your vocation, my child, is to go to 
heaven.” 

When Msgr. Chalandon, Bishop of Belley, appointed 
him a canon, he refused to wear his canon’s eape. One of 
the missioners teased him about it. “You see,” he retorted, 
“I’m sharper than people give me credit for; they were 
hoping to make fun of me; and now I have caught them 
out.” — “But Monsieur le Curé, you really ought to wear 
it, out of regard for your bishop: you are the only one he 
desired to honor in this way, he didn’t give any more after 
yours.” — “Well, he was mistaken once and did not want 
to repeat his mistake.” 

When Napoleon III made him a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor — an empty title in his eyes, as there was no 
remuneration attached which he could use for his poor — 
he received a visit from the Prefect of the Department and 
the General in command of it. They did not impress. “Just 
bodies and souls,” he remarked when they had gone. 

Sallies of this nature are so many flashes of light in a 
life heavily weighted with pathos. Their ironical, even 
bantering tone comes as a surprise. But it is a fact that the 
gravity of the Curé d’Ars was often lightened. 

All who had to do with him agree that he was very 
pleasant to deal with. “There was no ostentation about hiri, 
no constraint, no affection, no sign of self-conceit. A chil:- 
like simplicity, unreserve mingled with ingenuity, cando:, 
a naive graciousness, and a finely-poised sense of tact 
combined with sureness of judgment lent inexpressil ¢ 
charm to his conversation and his whole person.” 

“One of the things that most struck me in the Cu é 
d’Ars,” said Father Raymond, his assistant, “was the adm -- 
able defense he put up against the veneration that was i1- 
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c-ssantly paid him by priests and laymen alike ; he never 
Icst his head. He often spoke of the good works done 
through his agency ; he knew it was himself whom people 
cme to Ars to seek out, yet I never noticed any trace of 
p ide in him . . . I wondered what was the secret of his 
h umility, and one day I asked him in a general way, ‘How 
des aman manage to keep humble when he is overwhelmed 
wth homage and praise and flattery ?’ ‘Friend,’ he replied, 
‘, hen the saints reach a certain degree of perfection praise 
o blame are without effect on them.’ ” 

No doubt there came a time in the life of the Curé d’Ars 
wien he no longer needed to put up defenses against pride, 
b it native irritability was another matter. I remember a 
r mark made by Canon Camelet, superior of the diocesan 
nissioners: “His vivacity and fiery glance betrayed an 
a dent temperament. I concluded he must have taken him- 
sclf in hand pretty drastically to acquire the patience we 
a! found so edifying. — ‘You are right, friend, God alone 
kaows what it cost me.’ — ‘But do you never yield to the 
temptation to show signs of impatience ?’— ‘Indeed yes, 
one day I gave this table a great push.’ ” 

* * * 
THE DEMANDS of the pilgrims were, however, a great trial. 
A collector of relics cut off a bit of his hair on the sly, 
whereupon he confessed to his friends that if he had not 
feared to offend God he would have boxed the man’s ears. 

Catherine Lassagne, first warden of the Providence or- 
phanage, states in one of her depositions that “someone 
with whom he lived greatly exercised his patience, and he 
loved him the more for it. — ‘How grateful I am to him,’ 
he used to say ; ‘without him I should have found it hard 
to know that I really do love God.’ ” 

We know who this was. The kind woman charitably re- 
frained from mentioning him by name, but in her Petit 
Mémoire she is less reticent. It was the rugged Father 
Raymond. 

Catherine evokes other memories : “I myself have heard 
him being spoken to in a very rough manner. The poor 
Curé trembled all over but didn’t utter a word. After an- 
other scene of the same kind he admitted, ‘Once one has 
conquered. one’s passions one just lets one’s limbs shake 
and that’s all.’ ” 

The heroic side of his sanctity was tempered by an atti- 
tude which brought him very close to his fellow men. No 
one could be afraid of this priest whose face radiated 
affability and kindliness, and who excelled in putting the 
newcomer at his ease in the simplest manner. 

Yet from the very beginning he had gone to all extremes 
on the road of asceticism. Seldom has a penitent treated 
his body — his “carcase” as he called it — more harshly. 

His first years at Ars were years of cruel mortifications. 
It is not easy to tell of the regimen he inflicted on himself 
in reparation for the sins of his parishioners: those flag- 
el!ations and the incessant torture of hair-shirt and iron 
chains worn continually are things our imagination balks 
at. Yet among all the objects exhibited on the shelves of 
th> bookcase in his presbytery nothing is more impressive 
than his collection of instruments of penance. 
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In latter years the Curé d’Ars referred sardonically to 
the treatment he inflicted on himself at the beginning of 
his ministry as “the follies of his youth.” 

Jeanne-Marie Chanay, the girl who helped Catherine 
Lassagne with the housework at the presbytery, had access 
to impressive material: “I often saw his instruments of 
penance and in particular his discipline, which consisted 
of three iron chains with metal plates or small kets at- 
tached to the end of them. They often broke off and | 
picked up the debris scattered all over the floor. I often 
found bloodstains on his linen. He obviously plied the 
instrument with his right hand for there was much more 
blood on the side of his left shoulder. I think he sometimes 
made pretty deep wounds for there were pus stains too.” 

“In the morning,” he once observed to Catherine Las- 
sagne, “I have to give myself two or three strokes of this 
discipline to get my carcase going, it makes it feel alive. 
Have you never seen bear-leaders ? You know how those 
surly beasts are tamed ; with great blows from a stick. That 
is how to break in one’s carcase and tame the old Adam.” 

“I’ve got a good carcase,” he observed with a smile. 
“T’m as hard as nails. After two hours’ sleep or a little food 
I can set to work again. When a good horse has had his 
bite he puts his best foot forward as though it were a mere 
nothing ; a good horse hardly ever lies down.” 

Jeanne-Marie Chanay tells us that “he slept on a very 
hard, bad bed; every evening he removed the overlay 
mattress. So in order to save him the trouble we didn’t 
put it back on the bed any more. His palliasse was very 
thin but he was always finding there were too many maize 
leaves in it and he took them out. To stop him doing it 
we sewed up every opening in his palliasse cover. But after- 
wards when I was making his bed in the morning I saw 
he had shaken all the leaves to either side so that between 
his body and the bed-board there was only the cloth cover.” 

On this rough couch he lay night after night for a few 
hours only. And it was just when real sleep began to settle 
down on him — at midnight or one o’clock — that he got 
up. Not without a struggle. “Every morning he made a 
great effort to get himself up before daybreak and it was 
with extreme reluctance that he dragged himself to church 
to continue that hard ministry of his. “Every day I have to 
begin all over again,’ he moaned.” 

In his last years, however, getting up was no longer a 
difficulty. “People suppose it is a great merit in me to get 
up so early, but it is not so,” he explained to Brother 
Athanasius. “I am in such pain at night that I do not get 
half an hour’s good sleep. I burn all over and when I want 
a little rest I get up and lean on that chest ; then the pain 
is less.” 

The Curé d’Ars extended his mortifications to the ques- 
tion of food. As a worthy parishioner named Guillaume 
Villier said, “he only ate to keep himself from dying.” 
And André Benoit Tréve, a laborer, said, “What he lived 
on would have killed anyone else. 

“He took so little food that he suffered greatly from 
hunger. — “There are two dreadful hours in the day,’ he 
said, ‘seven in the morning and seven at night.’ On many 








occasions he had to get up at night to find something to 
eat. He confessed he had tried to take only one meal every 
two days, but found he could not get used to it. “The nearest 
I got,’ he admitted once when he was cornered about it, 
‘was one week with three meals in it.’ But all the year round 
he took no evening meal at all. 

“*‘There’s talk of someone starving himself to death in 
these parts,’ was the caustic remark of Father Berger, a 
former parish priest, on a passing visit at the time of the 
Curé d’Ars’ most severe mortifications. — ‘When you are 
working for heaven you don’t die of starvation,’ came the 
retort. It made such an impression on the visitor that on 
leaving he said to Father Renard, his companion, ‘] am 
very glad to have a successor of that kind; I do actually 
think he overdoes his mortifications; he ought to feed 
himself properly. But never mind, there’s a saint in the 
making.’ ” 

His diet was for the most part one of boiled potatoes 
and some bread which he bought from beggars, “poor 
man’s bread.” 

In the long run, however, he had to modify his excessive 
fasts. “When the pilgrimage was in full swing,” Father 
Raymond tells us, “it was impossible for him to mortify 
himself as he did at the beginning of his ministry. His 
day’s work began at one o’clock in the morning, his health 
had suffered and was a constant anxiety, and during his 
first illness his doctor told him to take light refreshment 
between meals, a little old wine, for instance, some loz- 
enges, light pastry and fruit ; these were necessary to sus- 
tain his frail hold on life.” 

He did what he could to resist his cooks’ enticements. 
“If you had any charity for me you wouldn’t cook me so 
many things ; you'll get me into purgatory.” 

He usually ate his food standing, always on the lookout 
for opportunities to mortify his appetite. “When I brought 
him his dinner,” said Catherine Lassagne, “he forbade me 
to bring him two dishes. He said, ‘If you bring me two I'll 
take neither.’ ” 

He contracted a number of serious infirmities, in par- 
ticular a very trying hernia. “No one knew why he left the 
confessional doubled up, holding his hand to the part that 
hurt,” said Father Raymond, “but it was only after he had 
pushed his hernia into place again that he could return. 
When his doctor discovered it he made him wear a band- 
age, but soon afterwards he contracted a second hernia 
while he was preaching ; so the bandage had to be dou- 
bled.” 

In addition, “he very often suffered from pains in his 
bowels and he had almost incessant headaches, with a dry, 
hard cough into the bargain. His headaches were so violent 
that he could not even bear to wear his nightcap. That is 
why he had his hair cut short in front.” 

He often remarked that “he suffered because of not 
suffering enough, and had asked God never to let him be 
without suffering.” If some respite came, it made him sad. 
“One day when I was pouring out my troubles to him,” 
said a villager named Martha Miard, “I heard him weep- 
ing. I asked him why: ‘No doubt you have had some 


affliction recently ?? — ‘Yes, my child, for three days now 
I have been out of pain : three days lost.’ ” 

When his suffering returned in an acute form, not onl 
did he not complain, “but he laughed and cheerfully joke: 
about it. His cough wore him out, but he merely said, ‘It’; 
a nuisance, it wastes my time.’ ” 

“Sometimes he came back from church dropping witi: 
exhaustion and had to sit down because his legs would 
carry him no further. Then he was as pleased as Puncl, 
like a man who has pulled off a remarkable feat. H: 
laughed aloud, joked and teased his ‘carcase’: ‘Up wit, 
you, poor old Colon,’ he said with gentle irony, ‘stand o 1 
your two feet! Steady now!’—The reference was to . 
drunkard of that name who, when he was too tipsy to stan | 
straight, would admonish himself thus, in order to put 
sense into his legs.” 

* * * 

THE HABITUAL WITNESSES of the Curé d’Ars’ pain-ridde 1 
life never wearied of expressing their admiration. There 
was no doubt in their minds that this parish priest of theirs 
would take his place among the saints of heaven. They 
used to tell him so too, in order to tease him. He would 
respond by pointing out his miserable state and invoking 
what he called “his poor sins.” 

“Monsieur le Curé,” said Father Guerre, a diocesan 
missioner, “they are going to canonize you when you are 
dead.” —“Oh no, my friend, I have three vices which 
prevent my being canonized.” — “What are they ?” —- 
“My ignorance, my greed, and my hypocrisy.” 

A form of asceticism specially dear to the Curé d’Ars 
was poverty. It was enough to meet him in his shabby 
clothes — with his old patched soutane, his seedy hat under 
his arm, his unpolished shoes, to know exactly what was 
his attitude to wordly possessions. Certain people blamed 
him for electing to go about in such a state. He used to 
protest gently. “It’s good enough for the Curé d’Ars, and if 
one had to pay attention to all that people say, one would 
be in a very bad way.” 

“To my certain knowledge he got rid of everything he 
had,” says Jeanne-Marie Chanay. “I think that at first he 
mended his own socks. Some people who wanted to have 
his soutane when it was quite worn out gave us money to 
buy a new one and we let them take the old one. We were 
careful not to let him have the money because he would 
have given it away. We bought him a new soutane and we 
took the old one, and that is how his soutanes got renewed 
from time to time without any trouble to him.” 

Vowed to poverty as he was, the Curé d’Ars proved a 
friend in need to all the world’s disinherited. “He loved 
them so dearly that he had to take precautions against 
himself if he was to save the money for his Masses ard 
foundations. Over a long period he handed it over to a 
widow whom he trusted. ‘Claudine,’ he said to her, ‘I p.t 
this money into your safe keeping. Look after it. But above 
all beware of the Curé d’Ars: if he asks you for it, refuse 
outright.’ ” 

“When a poor man knocked at his door he did nt 
merely throw him alms from the window, he went dovn 
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tc see him and speak to him, and to supplement his alms- 
g:ving with a few kind words of encouragement.” Some- 
times he even invited him into the presbytery so as to deal 
with his problems more thoroughly. 

So as to be in a position to distribute alms and multiply 
hs charitable undertakings, the Curé d’Ars came to the 
pint of turning all his possessions into ready money. 

* * * 
WHEN IN 1852, without warning, the bishop made him a 
c:non, a woman bought the cape the bishop sent him for 
fi ty francs. Father Vianney was delighted with the bar- 
g..in. “If only his lordship would give me another I should 
n ake something out of that too,” he declared. 

He remarked to a missioner, “I have no need to fear 
§ pverty ; I am worth 200,000 francs ; my wealth is invested 
ir three persons who will never let me down.” — “Who 
axe those three persons ?” — “My dear friend,” he replied 
s:iiling, “they are the three Persons of the Holy Trinity ; 
ave they not surety enough ? I am running no risks.” 

All this activity in the service of souls was a token of 
the charity with which his soul overflowed. When we con- 
sider him as a man of original ways, an ascetic of extreme 
mortifications, an apostle with great deeds to his credit, 
we may miss the contemplative, though this omission can 
lead to serious errors of perspective. 

From his youth on he had a deep sense of prayer, an 
intense need for close intercourse with God. Among early 
memories of life as a farmhand, he recalled how fervent 
in prayer he had been as a boy : “When I was alone in the 
fields I prayed aloud ; but when I was with others I prayed 
in a whisper. There was at least some relaxation from work 
in those days, we rested after our midday meal. . . . I used 
to lie full length on the ground as the others did; I pre- 
tended to sleep and prayed as hard as I could. What good 
days those were.” 

He found the secret of heart-to-heart converse with the 
invisible Master. He said, “It is like being two good friends 
together.” And it is easy to understand his admiration for 
an Ars peasant, old Chaffangeon, who explained his silent 
converse with the Christ of the tabernacle by saying, “I 
am aware of God and he is aware of me.” — “What joy,” 
exclaimed the Curé d’Ars, “to be aware of God.” 

All the saint’s uncomplicated spirituality can be formu- 
lated in a few words. “It is all there, my children !” he said, 
pointing always to the same spot. “What is our Lord doing 
in the tabernacle ?” “He is waiting for us.” 

A witness reported hearing him say this: “United to 
God, loved by God, wholly with God, wholly to please 
God . . . Oh, how splendid! — To be a king is a sorry 
business, a king is only for men. But to belong to God, to 


soul God’s! One’s body chaste, one’s soul pure! There is 
ncthing more magnificent than that.” 

The mystery of the Eucharist brought him to the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity. He contemplated supernatural 
tr:ths and found in them the purest joy, even in the midst 
of practical difficulties and spiritual anguish. He lingered 
at the very sources of Love. 
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be entirely God’s without reserve, one’s body God’s, one’s 




























































The only photograph of the Curé is this one, taken in the 
courtyard of his house after his death. 






he house of the Virgin is situated in the rolling 
Turkish countryside near Ephesus. This stone 

house, one of the simplest Marian shrines in the world, 
is the scene of a great annual pilgrimage on August 15 
by Catholics, Orthodox and Mohammedans. 


Where Mary | ied 





Every year some 30,000 Christian and Moslem pilgrims journey 
to a tiny shrine 31% hours’ walk from the ancient 
Greek city of Ephesus, now a part of Turkey. The shrine is 
a small square house of stone called Panaya Kapulu, the House 
of the Holy Virgin. There is a widespread belief — partly 
based on tradition, partly due to the revelations of a German 
nun named Anna Catharina Emmerick — that the Virgin Mary sp 
the last years of her life in this home overlooking Ephesus 
and the Aegean Sea. Ls 
Anna Catharina Emmerick, a German mystic who died in 1824, 
never traveled far beyond Germany but, as the result of numerous tet 
ee visions, claimed Ephesus as Mary’s final home. From her 
5, . Bes ao descriptions of the terrain, explorers and archaeologists 
Gora’ Ts. AK Fhe were able to locate Panaya Kapulu in the 1890’s. The shrine 
has the blessing of the Vatican, although no official 


i — 
Anna Catharina Emmerick (1774-1824)— : Sah : 
pronouncement has been made on its authenticity. It is now 


in the only drawing of her ever made 
from life — reported visions of the under the care of the Little Brothers and the Little Sisters 
life of Christ and the primitive of Jesus, congregations of religious founded on the 

Church during the last five years of principles of the French desert hermit, Charles de Foucauld. 
her life. Her disclosures were used 
in tracing the location of PANAYA 
KAPULU near Ephesus. 


Living like Turkish peasants, they bear witness to the 
veneration of Mary among their Catholic, Orthodox 
and Moslem neighbors. 


J na field near Ephesus, Sisters Mary Paul ard 
Ibrahim pick flowers for PANAYA ::Al 
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is er Mary Ibrahim and Sister Mary Paul meditate in the 

yV ‘rgin’s chapel at PANAYA KAPULU. The Little Brothers 
ard Sisters of Jesus take care of the shrine. They often 
work in poverty stricken areas with large Moslem 
populations. 
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ass at the shrine is celebrated by Father Joseph Bouis. + ene Bouis distributes Communion to Catholic pilgrims a 
His congregation includes priests and lay religious who PANAYA KAPULU. The name of the shrine is a Greek-Turkish 
work in Africa, France, the Near East, and the Americas. phrase meaning “the door (or house) of the Virgin.” 
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ike many members of the Little Brothers and Little Sisters, Sister Pau 
belongs to an Oriental rite. Her cross says, in Armenian, “Jesus is Love.’ 
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, i. | 
(misters Mary Paul and Mary Ibrahim draw water from the ancient well at PANAYA KAPULU. The shrine is owned by 
(e 


the Turkish government but supervised by the local Catholic bishop. 
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One of the most vital of African art forms is the 
Nigerian. This statue of a saint is done in the crude, powerful 
style of traditional Nigerian art. 
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( At can art 


Torn between nationalist 
tendencies and Western 
influences, the Christian art 


and architecture of Africa is 


in danger of becoming banal 


and degraded 


AT THE PRESENT TIME the situation of religious art in 
Africa is a paradoxical one. On the one hand we have an 
atmosphere in which a religious art attuned to Christian 
norms is growing out of tribal Africa. On the other hand, 
the educated African is more likely to feel he must shake 
off his tribal attachments, to strengthen his desire for 
independence by showing that he, too, can progress along 
Western and modern lines, The paradox is that the African 
who could be the bridge in this exciting transference of 
visual spirituality is precisely the one who tends to lose 
his attachments to the tribe while engaging in a futile 
attempt to ape the West. 

The matter is further complicated by the fact that this 
atmosphere has inherited all the past miscomprehensions 
of missionaries for whom the sight of objects erroneously 
called fetishes led to their total destruction. This belief 
that the salvation of supposedly primitive peoples must 
assume a total acceptance of Western culture and modes 
of thought has resulted in a thwarting of their latent 
potentialities. 

By and large, the problems encountered by the 
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raissionary with art and architecture in Africa are much 
ihe same the world over. The main difference here 

lies in the absence of a popular art as opposed to the ritual 
\frican art as we all know — masks, headdress, objects 

_f tribal and spiritual authority. This absence of an art 
aat might have led to some measure of adaptation, such 
-s in China, Japan and India, has left the missionary high 
.nd dry. In a way, this African dilemma brings into focus 
‘he basic fallacy of much official religious art of the past 
century, the fallacy which makes it a rule that religious art, 
-nd particularly architecture, should be tied, per se, to the 


: pron strings of the past. In lands where a great art existed 


'. was easy to hide behind a vague theory of adaptation 

vhich, in truth, was only a variation of the theme of 
copying the past with just enough surface changes to make 
tae theory seem valid. Ironically enough, these surface 
changes, being largely mechanical or practical, made their 
incorporation into an outworn framework all the more 
ridiculous. This absence of motifs and forms to copy can 
lead to an exciting and exhilarating experience, but only 
if the artistic climate is healthy and if those in authority 
rise above the indifference and ignorance that have so 
largely stultified creative designers in many countries. 
Intangibles are the bane of the unimaginative and, in the 
Africa of our day, intangibles abound. 

A further complication arises from the complexity of 
the African scene and the differences which come up 
between urban and bush needs. In the cities it is difficult 
to feel that the trend in architecture, religious or secular, 
can be anything but a modern approach to problems of 
design and building. In the country, the solutions are many 
and not easy to define at the present time. Whether the 
current “permanent” structures (which must be largely 
financed from abroad) are better than a series of 
“temporary” buildings in which the people — the 





community — can furnish their labor in lieu of money, 

is a matter for discussion. Another difficulty stems from 
the fact that a community may require a building to house 
less than a thousand normally, but on feast days the 
attendance might well be four or five thousand. The open 
compound plan, surrounded by the church, school, and 
priest’s house, can be one temporary solution. 

Another sidelight on this question lies in the hope that 
Africans may soon evolve into architects who will be able 
and feel free to implement a merger between what is best 
in their own tradition and culture and that which the West 
has to offer. At the present time, however, most of the 
Africans who come to Europe or the United States to study 
usually take up law or medicine because they feel the 
returns are greater in prestige and financial compensation. 
But it is the African artist who can bring to the Church 
hs undoubted talents as painter, sculptor, weaver, bronze 


and iron worker — in fact, all those arts we label as crafts. 

There are also psychological hurdles to overcome. The 
obstacles to the adaptation of African art to Christian 
liturgical needs come often from the clergy, and more 
commonly from the African convert whose fervor causes 
him to adopt an iconoclastic attitude to the appurtenances 
of paganism. Such an attitude can be overcome by the 
search for a deeper knowledge of the real nature of African 
art. Pagan religious art, like Christian art, seeks to combine 
the most profound esthetic feelings of man with the act 
of worship of a supreme Being; and the common element 
should be capable of adaptation to the enrichment of 
Christianity. That is really the attitude of the Church as 
we can easily realize from a reading of encyclicals on the 
missions. The Church is often more broad-minded and 
understanding than the individual who, in large measure, 
acts on the basis of unreasoned prejudice. 

Among the politically conscious Africans we find 
another objection. When they hear a European praise 
African art and urge that it be encouraged to survive, they 
often show resentment on the assumption that this is 
another cleverly disguised attempt to “hold them back,” 
the better to perpetuate domination by the white man. 

In the British colonies indigenous art has been better 
preserved because of the Crown’s policy of indirect rule, 
that is, rule through tribal chiefs; their art, like other 
indigenous institutions, was left to the devices of the 
people. In the Belgian Congo the government tended rather 
to encourage, with the help of the Church, the elimination 
of any art in which paganism was tangible and visible. 
And it is a curious twist of circumstance that the apparent 
elasticity of British rule has helped to preserve the best of 
Africa’s pagan art (later to be transformed, as in Nigeria, 
into Christian subject matter), while the Belgian and 
French administrations, more actively interested in 
African art and under the influence of the modern 
movement in art, have reduced present African art to the 
tourist variety, though they have assiduously collected the 
great pagan art as museum pieces. 

It is easy to discourse on this subject but it is not easy 
to reach even the glimmer of a 
solution at the moment because it 
involves all the weaknesses, vagaries, 
prejudices of people, and in the 
present climate of political tension 
these assume frightening proportions. 

What we badly need now in Africa are 
not esthetic norms but rather love, 
sympathy, patience and humility, 
preconditions for a true flowering of 
an indigenous African Christian art. 


An altar bell for a Nigerian church, like many other 
altar furnishings, is based on traditional designs. 
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BROTHER ANTONINUS a west cos 


Dominican lay brother is hailed as the best religious poet of his generation 
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Brother Antoninus (RIGHT) meditates with priests and brothers at 
St. Albert’s College, Oakland. He wears the black scapular of a Dominican brother. 


On2 of the most outstanding poets of the West Coast, known to many as the font of the “beat” movement, is a 

tal, lanky Dominican lay brother who is considered by some critics the finest Catholic poet writing today. The 
mcvement, which encompasses a wide range of people, from serious artists, writers and musicians to thrill-seeking 
dil ttantes, has its religious members : some are attracted by an exotic sect known as Zen Buddhism ; 

oth2rs, like Brother Antoninus, are Christians and specifically Catholic. Brother Antoninus, a Dominican 

ob ate at St. Albert’s College in Oakland, California, is nationally known both for his poetry and for his 

lec ures, appearing at schools such as St. Mary’s College in Oakland, the Universities of Chicago and Michigan. 
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Brother Antoninus is famous for his fine printing, an art in which he was inspired by the example of Eric Gill. 


An insurgent for Christianity 


Brother Antoninus describes himself as an “insurgent for the 
cause of Christianity.” A ‘beat,’ he says, “is one who has 
stripped all unessentials from his mind, leaving it receptive 
to everything around it but impatient with trivial obstructions. 
Man is then free to contemplate, without interruption, the 
eternal truths of his faith and his relationship with his God.” 
The route to the Church stretched out over a bumpy road for 
Brother Antoninus. He was born William Everson in 1912 in 
Sacramento, worked as an agricultural laborer in the 1930’s ; 
at the same time he published a few small volumes of poetry. 
His marriage to his childhood sweetheart eventually ended 
in divorce. An anarchist and a pacifist, he was sent to a 
conscientious objectors’ camp in Oregon when World War I! 
broke out. There he headed a fine arts program for camp 
members. Ten years ago he won a Guggenheim fellowship to 
support a year of writing poetry. This was the year in which 
he entered the Church. His first interests were with the 
Catholic Worker movement ; he worked in its Maurin House 
in Oakland, but he became increasingly attracted to the 
monastic life. He joined the Dominicans in 1951. Today he 
performs the menial tasks of a lay brother at St. Albert’s. 





Brother Antoninus carries the Missal to the altar for Mass. 
His first visits to Mass led to his conversion in 1949, 


Visiting a group of friends in San Francisco, Brother Antoninus reads his poe ‘Ty. 
This fall the University of Detroit will publish his cRooKED LINES OF GOD. 














BROTHER ANTONINUS 


Jacob and the angel 


[ he mother’s fondness wrought the father’s frown. 
Supplanter from the beginning, struggler in the womb, 


Heel-holder, the over-reaching scion. She egged him on. 
For her offence she saw him hounded out of home 
Nor lived to look again, ever, on the longed face. 


Well-warned if rudely, weaned, the outflying son 
Beheld the laddered angels in their intercourse with earth, 
His first liberating sign, if late. In that deliverance 


Freed from the mother’s death-hug, trended east, 
And over the well-dark water gazed on the sudden bride. 


But guilt had split him. Deep down the offended father 
Lived on symbolic in the maid’s evasive sire, 

His mother’s brother. Duped by the blear-eyed sister 

In his bed, trickster out-tricked, he swallowed gall 

And suffered the serfdom of those sweat-compounded years. 


Suffered and loved and prospered. Even in bondage 
His talents stood him well: the slat-eyed ewes 

Bred neatly, flocks flourished, his wealth was won. 
Seizing his sunk soul-force he broke for the border; 
Faced out the father on the slope of Galaad. 


Faced, forced the offender, and sudden victor, saw 
The signifying angels at the Camps of God, 
Mark of the second liberation. Father-freed 





He gathered up the measure of his mind, turned home 
To offer restitution, expunge the ancient debt. 


But fear still fouled him. The raw unreckonable guilt 
Sapped at his manhood, guttered his whole-felt strength. 
Off there the beaten brother mustered up his men. 

How could the exile know but that the wound 

Had sown a poison, wrathful; had festered the sullen years? 


And falling on his face he prayed to God, and rose 
Dividing family from family, setting flock from flock, 
Over the ford of Jacob. Shivering he watched them 
Breast the dark water. All was committed now. Alone 
He waded the freshet last in the apophatic night. 


But hold. Tall by the boulder, athwart the torrential flow 


Spied out one shadow menacing that ford. 

Esau? Stalking perhaps the hazardous creek-cross, 

To there assail the pilgrim in his pass 

Bash out his brains, usurp his anguish-garnered hgard? 


Fear! Fear! Midstream the exile wavers 

Tortured by guilt, doubt-wrung, his guts all gone. 
About his loins the death-dragged water seethes, 
Creeling his doom; and the grainy flints of fate 
Sift and suck out beneath his terror-fastened feet. 


No help. No hope. Nothing. If this be Esau 

Then Jacob meets his star. Brother to brother, 

Shadow to lipless shadow, the twin identities 

Confront. Deep down his spirit gropes. Desperate 

He grapples that stranger in one fierce convulsive rush. 





This, then, at last, the divine engagement. 

Who wrestled with his brother in the womb 

Wrests now the angel. The years go down tumultous 
Beneath his trampling feet. O mother-favored son 
What deed of truth did all those phantasies prefix? 


One queazy crime — and the score-long exiled years! 
How many mockeries of the inscrutable archetypes 
Must we endure to meet our integration? 

Is it fate or merely malice that has made 

Us overreach our brother in the burdened womb? 


Is it fate or merely malice that entraps 

Us early in our own self-hugging hearts, 
Darlings of our mother’s doting eye, to steal 
The kindly blinded father’s foremost blessing, 
Too soon seize up the giddy promises of God? 


Fatality or malice, either-or, that curse 

Curses us cold. We in our sin will never see 

The glad, long-looked-for Land. Mother-duped exiles, 
Skewered on our father’s guilt, we learn, we learn 
Too late to face the angel, engage the hidden God. 


All night they fought. All night the home-starved son 
Turned in torment in the angel’s withering grasp, 
There on the trampled weeds by the root-grown shore 
Where the sullen winter freshet, flushed with grit, 
Rushed by like passion in the black prophetic night. 


What vast eternities hang here contained? 
What conflicts down the long genetic line 





Suffer their extirpation in the wrestler’s stance? 
High overhead the great globed constellations 
Hover like circling birds above the struggled heads. 


And far down the planet’s dark nocturnal side 
The night-wombed nations murmur into birth. 
His sistered wives, confused and terrified, 
Twin aspects of his dark divided life 


Crouch in the weltering night and moan for his reprieve. 


Dogged the man fights on, grappled wrist and knee. 
And when the dawn blurs in the time-pressed angel 
Glances at the east and makes to go. 

But the exile, obdurate, closed in the unremitting 
Grasp, exacts the specific blessing that he needs. 


The man has won. Standing at last alone 

He staggers on the twisted thew, if not 
Invincible at least undaunted. This anguish 

In the sinew is his sign, his final liberation, 
Seal of the smiling God, the serene benediction. 


Hurt but truly healed he sways, who seized 

In the heart’s black hole the angel of intellection, 
And rose renewed, in the soul’s great upsurge shaped. 
His painful deprivations all converge 

To make the anguished synthesis of his perfection. 


And is called Israel, striver with God, and limps 

Into the light of the huge ingesting sun, and meets 
The long-feared brother; who beholds a saint 
Measured in the furious siege of grace, and seeing 
Weeps on that placid neck, kisses the God-calmed face. 














Tortured honesty” 


Kenneth Rexroth, considered a 

lu id and coherent critic of the 

be at movement, describes Brother 
A> toninus as “probably the most 

pr foundly moving and durable of 
th poets of the San Francisco 
Renaissance.” His poetry is 

“c mcerned primarily with the 

pr »blems of moral responsibility, 

th: World, the Flesh, and the 

De vil.” In an issue of 

Evergreen Review devoted to West 
Ccast writers, Rexroth said that 

Br other Antoninus’ work “has a 
gnarled, even tortured, honesty, 
aragged unliterary diction, a 
relentless probing and searching 
which are not just engaging, but 
almost overwhelming. . . anything 
less like the verse of the fashionable 
quarterlies would be hard to imagine.” 


Sweeping up or doing dishes is part of Brother 
Antoninus’ life. The humility imposed by such work 
offsets the increasing fame resulting from his writing. 
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50. THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS trans. and 2d. 
by E. Allison Peers. All the humor, charity, and wise sanct ty 
of Teresa are shown in her letters. Two volumes. 
Pub. at $10.00 Sale $:..00 
51. FATHER VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. by Ferdinand Val n- 
tine, O.P. A finely wrought biography of the holy and fam: us 
English Dominican. Pub. at $4.00 Sale $7) .00 
52. SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM by H. Ros. 
An excellent introduction to Kierkegaard and his concept of 
existence which has made him famous. 
Pub. at $1.25 Sale 50¢ 
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52. BLESSED ARE THEY by Frank Baker. Eight short stories 
written around the Beatitudes. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 50¢ 
5°. MEDICAL GUIDE TO VOCATIONS by Rene Biot and 
erre Gallimard. A French Catholic attempt to apply psy- 
ological medicine to the choosing of suitable candidates 
r religious life. Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 
. EACH HOUR REMAINS by a Carmelite Nun. Stimulating 
says on the role of the cloister in the modern, secularized 
orld. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 
» DON FRANCISCO: THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
. Mary Puurcell. Miss Purcell gives the biography all the 
rill and color of an historical novel, Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95¢ 
. ABRIDGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR SPIRIT OF THE 
SLIGIOUS OF THE VISITATION OF HOLY MARY. Ex- 
ained by St. Francis de Sales. One more of the saint’s pro- 
und spiritual aids. Pub. at $1.25 Sale 80¢ 
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58. THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
by Paul Simon. The book shows that the men and women who 
have become Christ’s disciples in response to His grace remain 
human no matter how high their position. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 90¢ 
58. THE EMBATTLED by Javier Martin Artajo. A novel of 
the Spanish Civil War, set in Madrid of 1936-1939. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale 80¢ 
60. THE SPIRIT AND PRAYER OF CARMEL by Francois 
Jamart, 0.C.D. A concise and authoritative explanation and 
exposition of Teresian Carmelite spirituality. 
Pub. at $1.00 Sale 50¢ 
61. THE ARMOROF FAITH by Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, S.S. A compact and complete prayerbook for 
men and women in the armed forces. Pub. at $1.50 Sale 60¢ 
62. CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE by Daniel A. O'Conner, 
C.S.V. For the student as well as the average person wishing 
a good introduction to Catholic social doctrine. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 
63, THE MESSAGE OF THERESE OF LISIEUX by M. M. 
Philipon, O.P. A careful documented study of the holiness and 
teachings of Therese. Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 
64. TREASURE UNTOLD by Rev. Albert Shamon. Presents 
the reflections of Augustine and Aquinas on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 
65. MALAGA FARM by Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson, A charm- 
ing and interesting book about Spain and life in that country. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 85¢ 
66. THE MESSENGER by Remy. A novel dealing with the 
mission of a young priest to the enslaved countries behind the 
Iron Curtain Pub. at $2.50 Sale 65¢ 
67. OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS. Latin 
edition. Text prepareed by Augustine Bea, S.J. Printed in two 
colors, large type, black imitation leather binding. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale $1.50 
68. A SAINT IN HYDE PARK by E. A. Siderman. One of 
Father Vincent McNabb’s most persistent hecklers pays him 
stirring tribute. Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 
69. I LIFT MY LAMP ed. by John P. Leary, S.J. Biographies 
of typical Jesuits in the years since their order’s founding. 
Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 
» WORLD WITHOUT END by a Carmelite Nun. The theme 
the book is the encouraging truth that there is happiness, 
2l and lasting, within everyone’s reach. 
Pub. at $2.25 Sale 70¢ 
- INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE by St. Francis 
Sales. A new translation in contemporary idiom, of this 
éssic of the spiritual life. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 
THE ETERNAL PURPOSE by M. M. Philipon, O.P. An 
ulysis of human life, purpose, goals, faith, and love in the 
ht of the Creator’s purpose. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 65¢ 
HAIL MARY by Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. A prayerful an- 
sis of and meditation on the Angelic Salutation. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale $1.00 
THE CASE OF THERESE NEUMANN by Hilda C. Graef. 
complete and impartial examination of the case of the 
10us stigmatic. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 80¢ 
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75. A SPIRITUAL READER comp. by Francis Edward Nu- 
gent. There is something for everyone, religious or layman, 
who takes his spiritual life seriously in this book. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 
76. CAN CHRIST HELP ME? by C. C. Martin“ale, S.J. Presents 
a fuller and deeper understanding of the personality and 
dynamism of the Saviour. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 65¢ 
77. HEARTBREAK EARTH by a Carmelite Nun. Existential- 
ism perceptively analyzed by a cloistered religious. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 
78. THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB by Josef Schilliger. 
The fascinating story of Dr. Paul Nagai, victim of the Naga- 
ski bombing, and his last years. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
79. EDWARD LEEN, C.S.SP,. by Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 
A thoughtful biography of one of Ireland’s great spiritual 
directors and authors. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 75¢ 
80. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND by Robert Nash, S.J. The 
author’s account of a trip to the Holy Land and the thoughts 
it inspired. Pub. at $2.75 Sale 80¢ 
81. A LITTLE LEARNING by Walter Handren, S.J. A hand- 
book for the prospective and actual college student. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.75 

82. OUR TIME IS NOW by Mary O’Leary. A study of some of 
the modern religious congregations and of secular institutes. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
83. THE NATIONAL PASTORALS OF THE AMERICAN HIER- 
ARCHY comp. by Rev. Peter Guilday. A fine sourcebook in 
American culture and history. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 
84. FOUNT OF OUR JOY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
Nine legends about Our Lady arranged for dramatic presenta- 
tion. Pub, at $2.50 Sale S5¢ 
85. WAR AND CHRISTIANITY TODAY by Francis Stratmann, 
O.P. A sensible and common-sense approach to the problem 
of war and peace. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 90¢ 
86. BELLOC THE MAN by Eleanor and Reginald Jebb. A study 
of the great author by his daughter and son-in-law. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale 80¢ 
87. THE CRUISE OF THE “NONA” by Hilaire Belloc. The 
nearest thing to an autobiography that Belloc ever wrote. 

Pub. at $4.00 Sale 85¢ 
88 GARLIC FOR PEGASUS by Wilfrid P. Schoenberg, S.J. 
The fascinating story of Jesuit Lay Brother Benito de Goes, 
and his trip to sixteenth century China, 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 

89. A CALL TO THE LAITY by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
Practical advice concerning the achievement of personal 
sanctity in the modern world. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 95¢ 
90. DAYS OF JOY by William Stephenson, S.J. A book of 
Meditations on the joyous and glorious mystery of the Resur- 
rection, Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
91. THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Translation by a Benedictine Nun of Regina 
Laudis. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 
92. LIGHT OVER FATIMA by Charles C. O’Connell. A novel 
written about the events of Fatima. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
93. THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE by Germain Morin, 
O.S.B. A solid and healthy basis for one’s spiritual life. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 90¢ 
94. LENT AND EASTER, THE CHURCH’S SPRING by Her- 
mann Franke. An invaluable contribution to the literature 
on the mystery of Lent and Easter. Pub. at $1.75 Sale 50¢ 
95. JESUITS GO EAST by Felix A. Plattner. A remarkable 
account of Jesuit missions to China in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 
96. ROME AND RUSSIA by Sister Mary Just. A detailed and 
exciting account of the relations between the Holy See and 
Holy Russia, from early times to the present. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 95¢ 
97. WHEN YOU PRAY by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. A study of 
the Our Father, mixing sound theology with common sense. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale S80¢ 
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THE BRIDE 


Essays in the Church 
By DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


The author of Time Without Number (Lamont 
Poetry Selection, 1957) here provides a brilliant 
and deeply moving explanation of the Church as 
the Bride of Jesus Christ Set in the history of 
salvation and written with poetic intensity, the 
work appears to Father Killian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
“to be a prose poem in much the same sense that 
Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling is a philosophi- 
cal poem and DeLubac’s The Splendor of the 
Church is a theological poem. THE BRIDE,” 
writes Father McDonnell, “will be one of the books 
of the year.” $3.50 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
CROSSROADS 


By WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


A critical appraisal of the challenges which Amer- 
ican Catholics meet in contemporary society, this 
volume gives special attention to the religious-secu- 
lar encounter of our times. Discussing the relation- 
ship of theology and technology and the problem 
of effective communication between Church and 
Institution, Father Ong emphasizes throughout the 
need for a continuing dialogue between members 
of all faiths. $3.50 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








- . » have you ever heard of 
St. Germaine? 


Probably not. For Germaine is the Unknown, Unloved, 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worthless 

_ during her life, this lovely girl fares scarcely better 
today — 


IN SPITE OF THE FACT that she has been canonized as 
a Saint by the Church —IN SPITE OF Pope Gregory XVI 
who said “Germaine is the Saint we need” —IN SPITE OF 
Pope Pius IX who called Germaine “A new star shedding a 
marvelous glow ... over the Universal Church.” “Go to 
Germaine,” he exhorted —IN SPITE OF THE FACT that 
Germaine has been one of the greatest wonder workers of 
all times. The story of Germaine is a strange, enchanting, 
astounding tale — written in English for the first time by 
Msgr. Joseph A. Keener. Read this remarkable booklet. 
Once you come to know Germaine, you will never be able 
to get her out of your mind— or heart. A complimentary 
copy of Msgr. Keener’s booklet “Germaine — The Saint We 
Need” and a special prayer in honor of St. Germaine will be 
sent entirely without cost to all who request them. 


Send your request to 
MSGR. JOSEPH A. KEENER 





The Christian 
and the H-bomb 


. 


THE TWO BOOKLETs from England — 
The Fearful Choice, Philip Toynbee, 
ed. (Wayne State University Press, 
$2.50) and Morals and Missiles, 
Charles S. Thomson, ed. (James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd.) — are only a tiny 
manifestation of a deep, (though not 
necessarily wide) national concern 
over nuclear warfare. This concern, 
call it an obsession, may strike Ameri- 
cans as comic, irritating or a trifle 
un-nerving, or possibly all three: 
comic, because the concern seems so 
typically insular, as if the fate of the 
world rested squarely in England’s 
hands ; irritating, because the Unite 
States, when alluded to at all is almos 
invariably patronized as a baby-giar! 
that has to be taught sense by its elc 

ers; and un-nerving, because the di:- 
cussion is taking place there and nc 

here. 

The baby-giant theory is somethin 
that will probably have to be live 
with a while longer: it has, to i: 
credit, given much innocent comfo:: 
in the chill, post-war years. Muc 
more serious is the fact that we, wl) 


have “the bomb” in such blood-cu - 
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cling abundance should be talking 
e rout it so little; and with so much 
| ss passion. 

The Fearful Choice is a kind of rag- 
lag symposium, compiled with none 
cf our own liberal, conservative, club- 
lishness: two Anglican bishops, one 
eagry young man, and every shade of 
politician are gathered together, along 
ith a number of distinguished un- 
« assifiables. The surface of their talk 
ji, as one might expect, well-man- 
1 red, scrupulously fair and frequent- 
| brilliant, in a debating club kind of 
ay; but under the skin, giving the 
Look vitality and importance, is a 
s orching intensity of personal feel- 
i.g. These men have — most of them, 
aayway —seen bombs falling, con- 
ventional bombs falling conventional- 
l:, on their own cities, modestly kill- 
ing one or two persons at a time. And 
they are able to make an effort of the 
imagination, to “see” the new de- 


siruction as we apparently cannot. If 
the American reader gets no more 
from this book than a share in this 
terrible new vision, he will have 
gained much. 

Let it be said right away that The 
Fearful Choice is not peace propagan- 


da. The editor, Philip Toynbee, is a 
liberal of the sentimental school, and 
his opening essay may seem to be a 
wailing demand for peace at any 
price; but then, with quite admirable 
generosity, he allows his argument to 
be torn into shreds by subsequent 
writers, particularly by A. J. Ayer, 
the high priest of English logical pos- 
itivism, who ticks off Mr. Toynbee’s 
five or six fallacies with donnish de- 
light. There is, in fact, a strain of icy 
good sense running through the book- 
let, along with the high passions, that 
makes it an admirable antidote to 
both peace — and war — propaganda. 

And this, it finally turns out, was 
just what Mr. Toynbee was aiming at. 
In a rather chastened postscript, he 
emphasizes the necessity of each citi- 
zen coming to his own terms with the 
nuclear menace, imagining it as well 
a: he can, and making whatever deci- 
sions seem best to him. The only sin, 
h:: seems to say, is to deny the neces- 
si y of choice. “I would kill my own 
c ildren if it were clear to me that 
tl > only alternative were to allow them 
tc die slowly in agony,” he writes, in 
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his earlier, more frantic tone. But “in 
any case the point here is not so much 
which one would do, but whether one 
has understood that this is the kind of 
choice that threatens us.” 

This seems a most reasonable mini- 
mum. Whether or not we consider 
nuclear warfare thinkable (and the 
booklet leaves this question painfully 
open), the human dignity which plays 
so large a part in our rhetoric de- 
mands that we examine its fullest im- 
plications, in terms, for instance, of 
dying children, suffering children, 
dead children. This, at any rate, and 
as Mr. Toynbee well stresses, is not 
sentimentality but a drab, statistical 
consequence of certain possible ac- 
tions. We may feel that this price will 
have to be paid: but let us at least be 
certain of the price. 

On the other side the argument is 
presented with equal fairness and 
equal agony: “I feel I would sooner 
be occupied by the Russians than at- 
omized. But if that occupation meant 
being shot, or seeing my family die 
of starvation instead of radiation, I 
begin to feel a little less certain about 
that preference.” This comes neither 
from Winston Churchill nor any of 
the established island bulldogs, but 
from Kingsley Amis, a pamphleteer- 
ing critic. In theory, the British Labor 
Party is impartial, and in the last re- 
sort, personal, and Mr. Amis has come 
to his own conclusions about it. The 
discussion is an amazingly honest one 
and party lines are crossed and re- 
crossed with enviable independence. 

The many arguments and sub-argu- 
ments that chase each other through 
this compact book cannot very well be 
summarized here: but we may boil 
them down to a trio of irreducible 
questions, all posed by Mr. Toynbee in 
his introductory essay : 1) can we ever 
in good conscience use nuclear weap- 
ons against anybody? (An obvious 
question, to be sure, but one that is 
rather fumbled away by most of the 
other contributors); 2) is there any 
practical point in using them second ? 
That is, presuming as we must pre- 
sume, that the opening blast comes 
from the enemy, is there anything to 
be said for invoking what would 
amount to a death-bed retaliation, 
which could accomplish nothing but 
empty vengeance, and further destruc- 


tion; 3) if the answer to these two 
questions is “no,” is there any point in 
continuing the nuclear arms race at 
all? If we cannot, on either moral or 
practical grounds, use nuclear weap- 
ons, what do we gain by stock-piling 
them? The contributors are too gen- 
tlemanly to dwell on the expense of 
stock-piling — although this must 
surely be a factor for a nation with a 
wobbly economy : but after all, how 
long can you hold a burglar off with a 
weapon that you clearly don’t intend 
to use? That you cannot, on avowed 
Christian principles, use? Mr. Toyn- 
bee and his collaborators raise a great 
many other issues, some perhaps far- 
fetched, i.e., the likelihood of an acci- 
dental war (or is this so far-fetched ? ) , 
some extremely debatable, i.e., the pro- 
posed value for our side of negotiation 
from palpable weakness. But the three 
questions cited above constitute the 
core of the argument: and they must 
be dealt with somehow. (Most contrib- 
utors would seem to agree that to talk 
of “tactical” nuclear warfare is to beg 
the question ; that if a war starts, the 
bomb will eventually be used.) 

In the main, The Fearful Choice is 
unsatisfactory as to the moral ques- 
tion. The authors are hesitant, almost 
apologetic, about raising ethical con- 
siderations at all. “The issue has little 
to do with causes and high-minded- 
ness,” writes Mr. Toynbee, knowing 
full well that one has to dissociate one- 
self from high-mindedness if one wants 
to get anywhere with an argument of 
this sort. Mr. Alan Bullock feels the 
same gentle trepidation when he 
confesses (his own word) that he is 
hesitant at arriving at firm moral con- 
clusions . . . “I always feel more at 
home with political than with moral 
argument.” Spoken, one might say, 
with some affection, like an English 
gentleman. 

It is a pity that centuries of pious 
cant have created this prejudice in 
Anglo-Saxon minds: for clearly, asa 
Catholic contributor, Mr. J. B. Morton 
points out, the issue has everything to 
do with high-mindedness. The others, 
in refusing to acknowledge this, handi- 
cap themselves severely. It is slippery 
work trying to lay hands on a “value 
judgment” — and this can only be a 
value judgment — when values are left 
entirely to personal taste. Mr. Nigel 
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Nicholson, M.P. for instance, feels that 
since Britain has not been defenceless 
for 2,000 years, it would be a shame 
to start now; Mr. Amis believes, as 
we have seen, that radiation might be 
more to his taste than starvation ; Mr. 
John Davy suspects (although it does 
not overtly affect his argument) that 
he would not very much mind living 
under Russian domination. It is all 
rather anemic a hodge-podge of incli- 
nations and aesthetic preferences, mus- 
tered in vain search of an objective 
value. One is reminded of another 
brave band of Englishmen who set 
out to hunt for a snark with thimbles 
and hope. Even two of the churchmen 
(Canon Collins and the Bishop of 
Chichester) are shy about invoking 
any absolute standards, leaving only 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to do 
the best he can for traditional Chris- 
tian morality. and even his interpreta- 
tion is a decidedly personal, and to my 
mind, questionable one. 

The second booklet, Morals and 
Missiles, makes this weakness all the 
more apparent. It is also a symposium, 
but this time by English Catholics, 
who are happy to concentrate narrowly 
and without embarrassment on the 
moral question, which is surely the 
heart of the matter. Once again, the 
argument is fair, with rather less bully- 
ing or dire threatening than one asso- 
ciates with political debate : but people 
who are able to sniff propaganda in 
any exposition of fresh ideas are more 
likely to sniff it here than they are in 
the secular booklet — and peace prop- 
aganda, at that. 

It is a sad fact of our present time 
and place that many people will be 
undoubtedly surprised, and even 
shocked, to find Catholics favoring any 
form of pacifism, even nuclear paci- 
fism. A non-Catholic friend of mine 
once asked me, with all seriousness, 
why Catholics who were so much op- 
posed to birth control were so little 
opposed to war: and I could find no 
easy answer for him. To be sure, the 
late Pope was with good reason called 
the Pope of Peace, and Pope John 
XXIII has already established claims 
to the same title. But that is no answer. 
My friend was not asking about the 
Pope, or about the universal Church, 
but about individual Catholics: and I 
could only agree that among such, 
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peace was not invariably discussed as 
urgently and as thoughtfully as it 
might be. Prayed for, yes, in an auto- 
matic sort of way : but thought about, 
talked about, agonized (in the fine old 
phrase) over, no not very much, at 
least in my own experience. Too many 
Catholics, followers of Christ, seemed 
to feel that “peace” was a Communist 
invention, like electricity and baseball. 
Few Catholics will, I trust, be guile- 
less enough to suppose that the authors 
of this book have been “organized,” 
or that they are dupes of Communist 
propaganda. E. I. Watkin, the most 
uncompromising of the anti-nuclear- 
ists, is also one of the most virulent 
anti-Communists I have ever met (he 
regards a trip to Moscow as a trip to 
Hell) ; Christopher Hollis is a hard- 
headed Tory, who would have had no 
good word to say for pacifism in the 
pre-nuclear days ; the Most Rev. S. T. 
Roberts is (if he will excuse the mild 
flippancy ) not only an archbishop, but 
also a Jesuit, and therefore, on two 
accounts, an unlikely man to dupe. 
Catholics who feel vaguely that a 
discussion of this sort is somehow dis- 
loyal would therefore do well to start 
with this book. Like Mr. Toynbee’s 
collection, it does not insist on nuclear 
pacifism, but only on the necessity of 
making a personal commitment, of 
realizing as fully as possible the hor- 
rors, not only physical but moral, of 
nuclear warfare and deciding what 
stand a follower of Christ must take 
towards them. Perhaps the Catholic 
reader will still find himself unable to 
agree completely with Cardinal Otta- 
viani of the Holy Office who said 
twelve years ago, in the pre-H-bomb 
days, that “war (modern total war) 
must altogether be forbidden”; but at 


least should find it impossible to talk. 


henceforth with scandalous glibness, 
about, say “dropping a few H-bombs 
on Moscow or China.” No one, cer- 
tainly no Christian, who knows what 
these words mean, “sees” them in 
terms of human suffering and human 
responsibility, can ever consider them 
anything but blasphemous. 

Mr. Hollis draws a clear and neces- 
sary line between absolute pacifists and 
nuclear pacifists. “The case for paci- 
fism at a time when there cannot even 
be a pretence that anyone could foresee 
the consequences of war is quite differ- 


ent from the case when men imagined 
at least that they could foresee it.” Thi: 
may sound at first like a quibble, bu: 
bear in mind that Mr. Hollis is refer. 
ing to not one but two of the seve: 
necessary conditions for a just war, 
as laid down in traditional moral the. 
ology : 1) there must be a reasonab] : 
hope of victory, and 2) the gool 
probably to be achieved by victor 
must outweigh even the probable, » 
fortiori the certain, evil effects cf 
the war. 

Now it may be argued that thes: 
traditional conditions are by now ou.- 
dated. But the onus of proof mu:t 
surely be on the arguer. As Mr. Wa - 
kin points out, it would seem strange 
that these conditions should cease to 
apply at the very moment when the:r 
application seems most clear and rele- 
vant. But even if this can be shown to 
be.so, the argument can hardly stop 
there. The conditions of just war must 
be re-examined and re-defined with all 
possible haste unless we are to find 
ourselves fighting a war which is 
unjust by our own time-honored 
definitions. 

Mr. Watkin cites a third condition, 
which might prove even harder to cir- 
cumvent in a hurry: the condition 
forbidding immoral means of war. It 
may be argued once again that the 
extermination of civilian populations 
is no longer immoral, that there is no 
longer any such creature as a non- 
combatant, and, in face of Mr. Wat- 
kin’s further objection, that the very 
right to be a non-combatant has been 
abolished in the modern world. But if 
all this is true, it is very hard to see 
what meaning is left in this third con- 
dition relating to just war. If extermi- 
nation bombing is not immoral, what 
manner of waging war is immoral ? 
And if (and this is a point of crucial 
importance) extermination bombing 
is immoral, can we justifiably continue 
to employ it even as a threat? There 
is trouble for consciences here : and it 
is no consolation to find so mavy 
consciences apparently untroubled. 

Mr. Watkin has not said the lest 
word on the subject. It may be that 
a just war can be fought in ev-n 
these appalling circumstances. But at 
least the circumstances must be fu ly 
weighed first. It is no longer possi’ le 
(if ever it was) to say “the Church | as 
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given permission,” and to leap light- 
heartedly into the fray. We must first 
krow what terrible thing the Church 
is permitting us to do — if in fact she 
is permitting us—in order that a 
gi -ater horror might be prevented ; 
ar 1 what mortal danger to our own 
so ils lies at the heart of this new 
bi ‘chery. 

[his kind of understanding is all 
th more necessary, because as Dom 
B: de Griffith states most eloquently in 
th last essay of all, killing has for a 
lo g time come much too easily to 
C! ristians. Having satisfied ourselves 
th.t Christ’s exhortation to non-vio- 
le: ce was a counsel of perfection, 
diiected to the individual, we have 
grdually come to believe that it has 
no general bearing at all. The early 
Christians believed most devoutly in 
noa-resistance, even “to the point of 
death.” They would hardly have 
paused to split hairs about whether 
Christ actually commanded this in so 
many words : the whole Gospel seemed 
to them alive with the spirit of non- 
violence. “We do not draw the sword 
against any nation,” wrote Origen, 
“and we no longer learn to fight, be- 
cause we have become, thanks to Jesus, 
sons of peace.” 

It is an understandable and not in 
itself a cynical fact that this ideal 
should have modified over the cen- 
turies : Our Lord did not in fact forbid 
the necessary defense of home and 
family. But what eventually happened 
to the ideal of non-violence was rather 
more than modification. “The Chris- 
tian nations,” writes Father Griffith 
sadly, “have become. distinguished 
above all others for their violence and 
brutality, and the very ideal of non- 
violence seems to have faded from 
men’s minds.” Perhaps, he suggests, 
the time has come for it to be revived. 
Christians fretting about just how vio- 
lent they are permitted to be are not a 
very inspiring sight ; Christians reso- 
luteiy laying down their arms might 
be. So at least says Father Griffith. 

This is an uncomfortable proposal. 
“We are not dealing with gentlemen, 
as, say, Gandhi was,” runs the usual 
objection. “Perhaps non-violence 
wouldn’t work.” But workability has 
nev r been one of the prerequisites of 
Chr'stian non-violence. Our Lord was 
not dealing with gentlemen from the 
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cross: none of his early followers can 
have assumed that he was. If we are 
going to espouse this ideal, it can be 
with no such motive of worldly advan- 
tage. Christian non-violence must be 
sharply distinguished from non-vio- 
lence as a political policy, the latter 
consisting not in sacrifice, but in tak- 
ing systematic if daring advantage of 
other people’s good nature. 

But another, and more serious fear 
is implanted by this harrowing book- 
let, not so much a fear of the Russians 
as a fear of ourselves. Christian non- 
violence may not call for gentlemanly 
oppressors, but it does at least call for 
Christian martyrs: people, that is, 
who really believe in a martyr’s crown, 
and in a God who delivers from all 
evil. And how many of those are there 
today in the West? Mr. Watkin talks 
grimly of a hard core of such Chris- 
tians, as small as the band that stayed 
with Our Lord : but it is difficult to see 
how such a body could influence, let 
alone represent, non-Christian, West- 
ern society as a whole. Mr. Toynbee’s 
booklet well illustrates the small attrac- 
tiveness that Christian non-violence 
holds for the secular mind. (Some- 
times, it doesn’t even appeal much to 
the religious mind.) And it would be 
at once cynical and naive to suppose 
that a policy of self-serving non-vio- 
lence would move the hearts of our 
ungentlemanly enemies. 

There is much more in both these 
booklets than I have been able to sug- 
gest here: and much that is not in 
them, too. The question of fall-out, 
concerning which we have been pelted 
with so much contradictory informa- 
tion, is not referred to here: and this 
surely cries out for candid discussion. 
Likewise, the political possibilities are 
not gone into in any great depth. 

But there is more than enough here 
to open the eyes — if we really want 
them open, and to start the mind work- 
ing — if we are willing to take that 
risk. As the authors of the second 
booklet would seem to imply, this is 
not, for Christians, a matter of choice, 
but of duty. For the bomb, if it is 
thrown, will be thrown in the name of 
all of us; and the blood will be on the 
hands of Christ’s followers, as well as 
on the hands of his enemies. At least 
we should be talking about this. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
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By Georges Huber 
An intimate portrait of the 
dynamic Archbishop of “Red” 
Bologna — Cardinal Lercaro 
“CARDINAL LERCARO” means 
many things to many people: 
TO THE COMMUNISTS OF 
“RED” BOLOGNA he is an im- 
placable foe, the organizer of the 
famous “flying patrols” that de- 
fend the faith in the market 
place 
TO THE 30 BOYS WHO SHARE 
HIS HOME he is the kindly father 
who, like St. Augustine, believes 
that a bishop is “a man who 
loves” 
TO THE POOR, THE AGED, 
THE NEEDY he is the man who 
says “I will come calling on you: 
but you must come to see me, too. 
My door will always be open” 
Here is an informal and inform- 
ative view of the amazing CAR- 
DINAL LERCARO. §IHustrated 
with documentary photos. 
$3.50 At All Bookstores 
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By H. A. Reinhold, D.D. 


A luminous study of the 
meaning and spirit of the 
Roman liturgy, this volume 
examines specific liturgical 
problems of the contemporary 
American Catholic Church 
and points the way to greater 
“engagement” or participation 
of the faithful in corporate 
worship. $3.50 
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Primitivism at large 


Movie Fans who hark back to the good 
old days, when movies were ground 
out silently and convulsively on make- 
shift lots at ten dollars or so a throw, 
will find much to relish in the two In- 
dian films, Pather Panchali and Apara- 
jito, which are currently making the 
somewhat drowsy rounds of the small, 
espresso theaters. 

Both films are still several light 
years away from our own swollen and 
flatulant screens with dental close-ups 
and stereophonic bombast, and corre- 
spond closer to the first principles of 
picture-making. The camera is used 
not to inflate but simply to record the 
facts ; dialogue is resorted to sparing- 
ly, and only on occasions when bulg- 
ing brown eyes will not serve as well ; 
silence is made an effect in itself, 
sharpening all the senses so that one 
can almost hear the whirr and crackle 
of the celluloid over one’s shoulder. 

Because of all these undoubted and 
authentic excellences, the viewer may 
feel a trifle guilty for not being more 
interested than he is. The movie-stu- 
dent will probably escape boredom 
satisfactorily by immersing himself in 
the technical delights; and the trave- 
logue-buff will enjoy, as he usually 
does, the glimpse of somebody else’s 
private life. But non-specialists will 
likely find their interest broken into 
again and again by spasms of unmis- 
takeable boredom, as they are asked to 
plod slowly back and forth from the 
Ganges to the moth-eaten house on the 
hill. And they may feel, with genuine 
modesty, that they are not worthy to 
share these inscrutable experiences ; 
in which case they will not go to any 
more Indian movies. 

It is always a bad day for serious 
film-making when men of good will 
are bored at the movies. And it might 
be worthwhile taking a closer look at 
the causes of monotony in these two 
dull-fascinating movies. 

Pather Panchali and Aparajito, 
compose, as you probably know, the 
first two laps of a trilogy, and there is 
no necessary reason to separate them 
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here. They concern the numerous trials 
of an Indian family, first in a county 
village, where poverty is the chief 
enemy, and later in the big city, where 
sickness and death share this same, 
very fat role. 

The canvas is big enough, almost a 
catch-all: growth, death, and all man- 
ner of pestilence jostle each other 
“War and Peace” style. And yet the 
total effect is often static and thin. 
Unless somebody is actually dying at 
the given moment, and sometimes even 
then, nothing very much seems to be 
going on. The characters are forever 
sitting around drinking their tea and 
pulling long faces— for which they 
have ample provocation, of course — 
or washing out their socks and pulling 
long faces in the Ganges. Such activi- 
ties recorded sparingly and with sharp 
selection can be very expressive, of 
course, but here they are obliged to 
make up the bulk of the entertainment. 

And these low-pressure vignettes 
seem at first to have been put together 
on no principle whatsoever. We are 
bombarded with pictures of mother 
drawing water from the well, and fa- 
ther dodging the sacred cousin in very 
much the same haphazard order that 
one might expect to find prevailing in 
home movies. Once this particular 
comparison has occurred to you, you 
might find it very hard to recapture 
the first fine, D. W. Griffith rapture. 
Primitivism in art always skirts dan- 
gerously close to amateurishness : and 
the thought dawns that maybe some 
recent refinements of technique have 
not been for the worse. 

It could be that Indian story-telling 
is as exotic as the Indian music that 
punctuates the silence, and that the 
seeming pointlessness of both is really 
part of the fun. But eventually a suspi- 
cion grows that the incidents have been 
selected along more mundane lines: 
that the intention has been to squeeze 
in as much Indian life as possible, 
whether it helps the story or not; to 
capture as many quaint customs as 
possible in a few hours, and to weave 


them in somehow, leaving the narra. 
tive to take its chances. One wonde:s 
whether an Indian, who would pr:. 
sumably be better acquainted wih 
these folkways, would be so impressec ; 
or whether, as a work of art, this move 
has been marked down from the first 
“for export only.” 

Whether this is so or not, the twi.- 
picture has been very poorly cor. 
posed ; the story line is jerky, with 10 
particular line of interest flowing fron 
scene to scene. The sparse dialog ie 
serves no purpose: a disadvantage, 
since so much time is spent in gra e 
assembly. If the audience blows hot 
and cold, it is no more than the movie 
demands. 

The moral of all this, and it is one 
worth stressing, is that great movies 
cannot be made simply by avoiding 
certain well-known errors of tasie. 
Nevertheless, it is probably as well to 
avoid them; and it can, I think, be 
reasonably proposed that Sam Gold. 
wyn has done so in his splashy but 
sensitive production of Porgy and 
Bess. After a session with the Indians, 
his particular version of Catfish Row 
may seem rather more like downtown 
Levittown. But allowances must be 
made for musicals, and if there is noth- 
ing squalid and dingy enough for the 
purists, there is nothing that really 
jars ; nothing to compare with the lush 
grotesqueries of say, South Pacific. 

The citizens of Catfish Row have 
also been treated to a slight re-uphol- 
stering. Spear-headed by the elegant 
Dorothy Dandridge as Bess, they now 
seem rather too Ivy League for all the 
lusty brawling they are called on to 
perform. It would be a pity if Negroes 
really preferred to be exhibited in the 
guise of standard white-American re- 
spectability. But this is our way of 
flattering people from Moses to the 
Red Indians; and it is a brave man 
that encourages Hollywood to flay 
around with his genuine characte -is- 
tics. In any case, it’s a fine movie — 
the music better than ever, the story 
sharply told, and the acting (espec ial- 
ly that of Sidney Poitier, Pearl Ba ley 
and Sammy Davis) quite superb. ~ ou 
might find yourself yearning for ust 
one Charleston accent, but Neg: oes 
have had their share of being laug 1ed 
and sneered at, too. And no one :an 
blame them for wanting no more c’ it. 

— Witrrip SEED 
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UNCLE PETER, RACING BUFF 


Uncle Peter's beatnik kick has produced some after-effects. His four 
weeks in Greenwich Village didn't do him any good—his girl 

as.istant writes us that Uncle Peter came back with an armful of 

hi-fi records, not of music, but—of all things--racing car sounds. 

Tie first time Uncle put a record on the phonograph and turned on the 
vc'ume full strength (Uncle’s more than a little deaf), he just about 
bi:sted Kipper’s Landing right off the map of Maine. The townspeople 
thought a gang of hot-rodders were tearing up the Landing, and by 

th time they located the origin of the noise, several summer 

vi-itors had taken off without paying their bills. Uncle’s made a 
deposit on a Bug (that’s a Bugatti, a kind of car), and he’s trying 

to make up his mind whether to buy a new Formula Junior Stanguellini 
or an Aston Martin or a Ferrari. Uncle goes around muttering about 
revional meets, the British Grand Prix, the 24-hour Le Mans race and 

a lot of other things that are just carbon monoxide to the young lady. 
She says, how does Uncle expect her to bake her stone-ground whole 
wheat bread when he’s got part of a motor dissembled in the bookstore 
kitchen and she can’t tell what he’s done with her Lee flour mill. 
Meanwhile, it looks as if Uncle’s going to need some cash to keep 

him going in sports cars or at least in hi-fi records. Why not look 

over his book list below and snap up some bargains? 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts of the 
reigns of the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, 
including anti-Popes and other false claimants. 
(List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique of 
his former teacher’s attempts to apply scientific 
data to human problems with suggestions on 
how Thomism can help integrate modern scien- 
tific discoveries with a truly human philosophy. 
(List price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which examines 
the basis and nature of our actual life as 
Christians and our membership in the Church. 
(List price, $5.00) 


8) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of Joan of 
Arc which sees her primarily as a mystic whose 
supreme mission was not so: much to deliver 
France but to share in the passion of Christ. 
Beautifully written by a famous Swedish novelist. 
(List price, $4.00) 


8) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Kennedy. 
Selections of 7th and 8th century religious poetry 
written in the great monasteries and Northum- 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


brian schools of Jarrow, Durham and York dur- 
ing the Christianization of England. (List price, 
$5.25) 


95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNEY, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous French 
philosopher — often described as the founder of 
Christian existentialism — from 1914 to the 
present. Indispensable to an understanding of 
Marcel’s life and thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An intensive 
and sympathetic study of the controversial 3rd 
century Scriptural interpreter and philosopher. 
(List price, $4.50) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Gethsemani, 
by the famous Trappist monk. (List price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT. by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating investigation 
into some “‘mystical’’ and occult phenomena in- 
volving a number of outwardly pious men and 
women, by a well known explorer of the spirit 
world. (List price, $3.95) 


¢4) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin, The life story of Matthew 
Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit missionary 


Note: this list valid August, 1959, 
only. Please do not order from 
out-dated lists. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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who ventured into the fabled East in order to 
establish Christianity among the Chinese. (List 
price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stanislaw 
Vincenz. A long rambling “‘novel’’ of life among 
the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite people of the Car- 
pathian mountains, in the days before World 
War I. An excellent portrait of a little-known 
branch of the Church. (List price, $6) 


$1.50 EACH 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 


. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a friend 
and fe'low newspaperman which adds depth to 
the Englishman known for his brilliance, eccen- 
tricity and wit. (List price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, some, 
we're sorry to say, indifferent) on the providence 
of God and the Catholic family, but all by people 
who have known what it was like to be poor and 
not to have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. A 
tough look at the economic situation and its 
relationship to the two halves of the Christian 
world. Worth having even if only for reference. 
(List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. A 
new approach to St. Therese and her life by a 
noted English writer who cuts through the haze 
of sentimentality and obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an important book 
which discusses the purpose and background of 
the ordination ceremony, traces its development 
through various rites and concludes with a de- 
tailed description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M. An introduction to the scrolls 
and their times, by an English biblical scholar 
pers writing is clear and dramatic. (List price, 
$2.50) 


$2) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the found- 
ing of the Taena community, the group of 
English laymen who follow the Benedictine rule 
and have associated themselves with a nearby 
monastery. (List price, $3.25) 


98) THE WORD, by Adrienne von Speyr. A 
long meditation upon the Prologue to the Gospel 
of St. John by a famous German writer. Christian 
revelation and life, the Church and the sacra- 
ments, faith, love-and hope are seen in the light 
of that Gospel. (List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earliest 
Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of Siena, scenes 
from her life and extracts from an early biogra- 
phy. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection of 
the earliest portraits of the saint and scenes of 
his life, plus a brief biography. (List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESU- 
IT UNDERGROUND, by William Weston with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dramatic 
account of a priest’s work in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, where he administered at the risk of his 
life to English Catholics. With extensive notes, 
letters, appendices, index and chronology (List 
price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell Day. 
A near-classic by a sensitive writer who tells 
about her experiences as a Negro in a white 
world, her parents’ shattered marriage and her 
conversion to the Church. Moving and eloquent. 
(List price, $2.25) 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Nial Bren- 
nan. A short attack on modern industrialism, 
which, the author says, robs man of his dignity 
and endangers his soul. (List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account of his 
doing of the Bible into English. With great wit 
and erudition, he sets forth his own theories of 
translation and answers some of the more note- 
worthy criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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